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WHAT PROFIT? “noises 


4 
Jacob, the shrewd 4rader, is speaking: + The seller was badly stung! 
“Sell me this day thy birthright!” 


















It sometimes happens that way in the 
Esau replies: lumber business today. 
“What profit shall this birthright do 


to me?” 
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“Mess of pottage” and “loss of profit” 
sound a good deal alike—and are. 


Pee ee 








The old question! 


A far profit ts the “birthright” of 
And Esau sold his birthright for a | every sale. 
mess of pottage. 





Poses eee ee =: 


A sale without profit may be philan- 
That was perhaps the worst sale on thropy, but it is not business. 
record. 








If you take Santa Claus into partner- 
A keen buyer and a poor salesman met | ship you will need some red ink at the 
that day, with the usual result. 4 end of the year. 
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A “Sale” is not a SALE unless 


It Yields a Fair Profit 
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A Timberland Report 


Not just another cruise. 


A Lacey Timber Report provides essential 
working knowledge of a property for all 
purposes and for permanent use. 


Such a report is more complete and reliable 
than the usual “cruise” because it embodies 
the results of a forest survey based on engi- 
neering methods. 


It is needed to establish 
sound values; to plan op- 
erations; for industrial for- 
est management; and to 

“eavce. realize the highest returns 
from timberland and all for- 
est products. 


James D. LA C E Y & 60. 


Timber Land Factors 

Established 1880 

NEW YORK SEATTLE 
350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE 

Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
VANCOUVER 
Vancouver Block. 








CHICAGO 
231 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Castle Bldg. 


MEMPHIS 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 








Casing,Lath, 
eg Ceilirige | 


Softest and 
Lightest of Spruces 


Our timber grows in a high altitude of the 
Canadian Rockies. It is unusually slow growing 
and, therefore, develops an extremely close, 
straight grain and soft, even texture. The heart- 
wood and sapwood are hardly distinguishable. In 
every way it's like Old Time White Pine. 


B C SPRUCE is naturally suited for siding, 
moulding, finish, casing, base, lath, Knotty Panel- 
ing, sheathing, etc. 


Graded and sold under White Pine grading 
rules. Write for samples. 
Address your inquiries to 
SAMUEL L. BOYD, American Sales Rep. 
828 Plymouth Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER fF 


Glass Or Steel Panel 
Interchageable 


ha 


The VENTO Putty- 
less Coal Chute is 
stronger — 12-gauge 
pressed steel is used 
instead of cast iron. 
It never loosens, for 
the fin on the sides 
gives extra anchorage 
—and it’s wide, deep 
and all quality 
throughout. 


100% Dealer Distribution; 
we sell ONLY thru dealers and “not all of them.” 


Write for Details 


VENTO WN a | Sash CO 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 
COAL CHUTES Windows | 


F ' I s. Garage t 











with PARSON’S 
WHITE BRASS 
S.A. 


High speed and heavy duty bearings 
babbitted with Parsons White Brass S. A. 
insures the maximum bearing service be 
cause of its high compressive strength and 
low friction coefficient. Write for Bulletin. 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES C®. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1886. 
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Influence of Moisture Content Upon the Strength of Wood 


ROBABLY, from the viewpoint 
of the lumber manufacturer the 
major consideration that has led 

to the practice of air drying or kiln 
drying lumber has been the reduc- 
tion of weight and the consequent 
lowering of freight charges. How- 
ever, the further consideration of 
avoiding shrinkage after fabrication 
induced manufacturing consumers to 
kiln-dry their lumber long before the 
practice became at all common at 


sawmills or planing mills. A still 
further consideration involved in 
drying is the fact that, broadly 


speaking, proper seasoning of wood 
adds to its strength. 

What may be termed scientific ac- 
curacy in lumber drying is a recent 
achievement, and because of that fact 
methods of drying in the lumber in- 
dustry have not yet been brought up 
to the standards that they may be 
expected to reach ultimately. It is 
believed, however, that methods of 
drying at this time are receiving as 
much attention as any process of 
manufacture, and there is abundant 
evidence that lumber manufacturers, 


lumber distributers and wood users 
are interesting themselves more than 
at any former period in supplying 
and using lumber properly dried to a 
moisture content suited to the pur- 
pose to which it is to be put. 

As the tree when cut is quite liter- 
ally filled with water, saturation may 
be said to be the normal condition of 
lumber as it comes from the saw. 
Removing this water without injury 
to the wood is the problem that has 
been submitted to the dry-kiln engi- 
neer, and since proper drying in gen- 
eral will increase the strength of the 
wood while improper drying may 
weaken it, the matter of drying as- 
sumes a new importance. In the face 
of modern competition wood must be 
offered to users without loss of any 
of its intrinsic values. 

The statement has been made that, 
weight for weight, wood is the strong- 
est of materials available in commer- 
cial quantities. This means, of 
course, dry weight, and it indicates 
for the lumber industry a policy with 
respect to the seasoning of its prod- 
uct that shall place it in the markets 


of the world with its strength unim- 
paired. In view of this fact, it is be- 
lieved lumbermen generally will read 
with profit the article on “Moisture 


In Wood and Its Relation to 
Strength,” published elsewhere in 
this issue. 


At times the impression appears to 
prevail that wood has declined in im- 
portance as the virgin forests have 
declined in area. There is abundant 
evidence that wood is, rather, in- 
creasing in importance as its great 
adaptability is better understood and 
as methods of processing it are de- 
veloped. Perhaps something like a 
timber famine is needed to bring 
lumbermen and others to a proper 
appreciation of wood. Lumbermen 
sometimes have appeared either un- 
aware of or indifferent to the -possi- 
bilities of refinement of their prod- 
uct. When they shall have come to 
think better of it they will exercise 
greater care in its conversion and 
they will also find a means of secur- 
ing a price for it more nearly com- 
mensurate with its value than has 
been common, especially of late. 





How Many Homes in United States Are Modernizing Prospects? 


NQUESTIONABLY there exists 

a vast and profitable field for 

the sale of lumber and other 
building materials and accessories, in 
the modernizing of homes that have 
become run down and out of repair, 
as well as those that while still in 
serviceable condition have become 
obsolete as to style, appearance and 
interior arrangement. 

Granting this—and no person, or- 
ganization or agency of any sort has 
advocated modernizing earlier or 
more persistently than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN—the fact remains that 
there is a tendency to over estimate 
the potential volume of modernizing, 
which has been set at figures rang- 
ing from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 old 
houses ripe for the modernizing 
process. 

A little mental calculation and a 
few moments’ reflection will show 
that these figures are far too high, 
and that probably 6,000,000 would 
be much nearer the actual number, 
which of course will never be known 
with exactness, as no census of old 
houses has ever been taken, and none 
is likely to be made. Therefore, it is 
purely a matter of estimating, but 
there are certain premises upon 
which an estimate may be based. 

In the first place, it seems probable 
that the 1930 census will show a pop- 
ulation of less than 125,000,000 per- 


sons in the United States. It is 
usually estimated that families aver- 
age between four and five persons. 
Probably a basis of five persons is 
sufficiently accurate for present pur- 
poses. That would mean a total of 
25,000,000 homes in the country. 

And the term “homes,” as here 
used means simply human _habita- 
tions, ranging from the shacks and 
hovels that crowd the slums of the 
great cities, and those that house a 
large proportion of the more than 
ten million negro population of the 
country as well as other millions of 
the foreign people of the poorer 
classes, to the huge apartment build- 
ings of the great cities. Not even the 
most enthusiastic proponent of mod- 
ernizing could consider these dwell- 
ings as prospects for modernizing. 
The crying need for the moderniza- 
tion of the dwellings of the poor of 
course is apparent, but it is equally 
apparent that there is no economic 
basis for such work. Here and there 
organized or private philanthropy 
may step in and modernize or replace 
a few of these squalid dwellings, but 
such effort represents only the pro- 
verbial drop in the bucket. 

It is of course impossible to say 
how many “homes” belong in the 
negro, indigent foreigner and other 
slum categories, but certainly not less 
than 2,000,000, which must be elim- 


inated as possible prospects for mod- 
ernizing. 

Thus, at the outset we are down to 
a total of 23,000,000, from which 
further deductions must be made to 
cover the millions of families inhabit- 
ing apartments and hotels. Here, 
again, one must resort to guessing 
rather than to authoritative statis- 
tics, but it is certain that not fewer 
than five million families have their 
homes in apartments and hotels, and 
probably a great many more. This 
may be an argument for pressing the 
building of new homes, but it hardly 
can be urged as offering a field for 
modernizing, except as buildings of 
every character require maintenance 
and repairs, and eventual replace- 
ment in whole or in part. 

When the modernizing of old 
homes is spoken of, individual, de- 
tached homes of course are meant, so 
that from the last total of 23,000,000 
a deduction of 5,000,000 must be 
made, leaving a new total of 18,000,- 
000. 

Other deductions might be made, 
as for instance, the thousands of 
homes which although intended as 
single family dwellings are housing 
two or more families. But waiving 
such deductions, we have an esti- 
mated total of 18,000,000 individual 
homes in the country. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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In the Lumber World 


Moisture Content and Wood 

Strength 

Generally speaking, wood is 
stronger when dry than when 
wet, but this statement requires 
some qualifications in practice. 
The relation of moisture content 
of wood to its strength is a mat- 
ter of considerable practical im- 
portance in view of the inclusion 
in grading rules of moisture con- 
tent specifications. It is found 
that stresses induced by drying of 
larger pieces cause the effect of 
crooked and irregular grain to be 
greater in seasoned than in green 
pieces, and thus offset the in- 
creased strength of the wood tis- 
sues or fibers. Pages 58-59 


Protest Russian-Convict Lumber 
Imports 


Vigorous protest against the 
landing of cargoes of Russian lum- 
ber produced by convict labor has 
been lodged with the Treasury De- 
partment. Importation of prod- 
ucts of such labor is prohibited by 
the Tariff Act of 1930, the provi- 
sions of which are mandatory and 
leave no room for discretion on the 
part of the Treasury. The protest 
is based on documentary evidence 
in the Treasury’s possession. 

| Pages 42-43 


Handling Lumber by Piecework 


Rewards for increased effort 
and greater skill are the most ef- 
fective stimulus that can be ap- 
plied to labor. Obstacles to the 
use of piecework methods exist in 
some industries but investigation 
has shown that pay by the piece 
ispracticable in many cases 
where it seemed impracticable. 
Loading out customers’ lumber 
orders at a wholesale and retail 
yard offered an interesting ex- 
periment in piecework. 

Pages 46 to 49 


Developments in Dixie 


Quietly and without ostenta- 
tion the South has been for some 
years developing its vast re- 
sources of soil, mines and water- 


power. Though late in point of 
time in making headway indus- 
trially and commercially, the new 
South already has attained an: 
impetus that promises marvelous 
advancement within the next 
decade or two. Retail lumber 
distribution in particular is pass- 
ing through an interesting stage. 

Pages 56-57 


Home Modernizing Brings 


Profits 


Because Americans like to be 
up to date, home modernization 
offers great lumber sales oppor- 
tunities. The same family that 
frequently renews its wardrobe 
and buys a new car will remodel 
its home if shown how to do so. 
Bringing the out of date home 
into harmony with modern taste 
in architecture not only pleases 
the owner and brings profit to the 
dealer in building materials, it 
improves the community. Page 55 


Selling by Demonstration 


During the first two days it 
was open for inspection 500 per- 
sons visited a poultry house built 
by a western manufacturer to 
demonstrate the adaptability of 
cedar to that kind of construc- 
tion. Newspaper advertising in 
connection brought fifty mail in- 
quiries, sixty-nine persons asked 
direct for information and thirty- 
two made definite appointments. 
The entire house was built of ce- 
dar, and the attendant publicity 
gave a decided impetus to the sale 
of that wood. Page 57 


Loggers to Help Sell Shingles 


Trade extension is reaching 
back to red cedar loggers on the 
West Coast,-as shown by action 
taken at a general loggers’ meet- 
ing in Seattle. It is proposed that 
each logger pay 20 cents a thou- 
sand feet on his normal cedar log 
production. Ten loggers have 
signed the agreement, which if it 
has the assent of all will produce 


a trade extension fund of $100,- 
000 annually to promote the sale 
of red cedar shingles. Page 57 


Manufacturer-Retailer 
Co-operation 


Associated effort enters a new 
stage with a working arrangement 
between large and small southern 
pine mills and complete co-opera- 
tion with retail distributers. Guar- 
anty of grades and sales promotion 
will lay foundation for stability and 
markets and security of profits to 
mill and distributer, with satisfac- 
tion to user. Pages 62-63 


Foreign Markets for Wood 


Under the name “Pacific Hem- 
lock” that wood from the West 
Coast is finding an expanding 
market in many countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America. American doors and 
window frames exceed in number 
those of any other country in 
some foreign markets, and ply- 
wood from the United States is 
gaining favor among European 
buyers. In fact, foreign lumber 
demand includes most of the 
commercial species of this coun- 
try in all forms from the rough 
logs to the finished millwork. 

Page 71 


New Ruling on Western Lumber 
Rates 


In a case involving adjustment 
of rates on lumber and other for- 
est products from points in Cali- 
fornia, southern Oregon and in 
the inter-mountain States of Cen- 
tral Territory the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has 
granted transcontinental rail- 
roads authority to establish or 
continue rates to Central Terri- 
tory lower than to intermediate 
points. This decision modifies a 
previous ruling of the commis- 
sion and affects 2,500 points of 
origin and more than 5,000 points 
Page 68 
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Lumber Invoices of a Century Ago 


EpItoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: You have 
been reproducing some “old” invoices. I pre- 
sume you have done the best you could by 
canvassing the youthful section of the country. 
With so much of the territory in the central 
West still in its infancy, it may not have oc- 
curred to you to look around in the East, es- 
pecially “Old Amsterdam” where history was 
made. It really did not take long to find in 
this section a couple of invoices with some 
signs of age. I am enclosing photostats of in- 
voices covering business handled in 1830 and 
and 1835 by Garret and George Green, who were 
located at the corner of Washington and Morton 
streets, 

With these pictures before me, I was a little 
interested today to call at the address and see 
what it looked like. The present buildings are 
dilapidated and look like they were 100 years 
old, but, natu’rally, there was no trace of the 
old wooden structures. 

In 1830 the river bank was on Washington 
Street, where Garret and George Green’s yard 
was located. Since then, years ago, the land 
has been filled in and Washington Street is now 
a block back from West Street, on which now 
face many large steamship piers. 


It is generally believed that the oldest exist- 
ing lumber yard in New York is that started 
by George Douglas in 1835, which is now op- 
erated by his grandson at 317 West Street. I 
asked Douglas today if he ever heard of Green’s 
yard. He has a very distinct recollection of 
hearing his father mention “Garret Green & 
Co.” 

It will be noted that one of the invoices is 
computed on the basis of shillings and that as 
far back as 1830 concerns were enterprising 
enough to charge for cartage when the sale was 
not large enough to warrant free delivery. 

Presumably, the name “Attentive” on the 
“sailing scow” in front of the lumber yard was 
indicative of the slogan of the lumber business 
at that time. Perhaps some 
of our friends from Boston 
may have some older in- 
voices. If you get any 
older than 1830, I shall be 
interested in knowing where 
photostats may be obtained 
for framing in my office 
with the ones enclosed. 

It should be mentioned 
that the original invoices 
covered by these photostats 
were furnished to me by Wil- 
liam H, Wetmore, Graybar 
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Building, New York, N. Y., representing Rich- 
ard P. Baer & Co, He ran across them acci- 
dentally, and it was through him that I was 
able to make the reproductions.—W. W. ScCHUP- 
NER, Secretary National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 


Edge Stacking Lumber 50 Years Ago 


In your last week’s issue, some person was 
asking about 2x4 pine to be piled on edge. 
This used to be quite commonly done on the 
Mississippi, when the mills cut pine and noth- 


ing else. I saw this first in 1882 at Moline, 
Ill., at Dimock, Gould & Co.’s and at J. S. 


Keator Lumber Co.’s yards. I began piling 
in my own yard at LaCrosse, Wis., in the 
same manner, a year or so later. The cross- 
ings would be laid flat of course, and also at 
each edge of the piles where they are doubled 
to produce 4 inches in thickness. It pre- 
vented warping sidewise and if no other 
pieces were quite close together they did not 
bow very much.—INQUIRY No. 2,491-B. 


{This comment is made by a _ northern 
hardwood lumber wholesaler and manufacturer. 
—EpITor.] 


Crooks Reduced by Edge Stacking 


In your Query and Comment department 
we find a request for information relative to 
edge stacking of 2x4’s. For your informa- 
tion will say that the writer has run the 
yard of which he is now manager under 
three ownerships and for the last ten years 
has edge stacked 2x4’s, using bins 2 feet 
5 inches wide, stacking 17 pieces of 2x4’s on 
edge, stripping with lath every 5 inches high, 
taking pains to stack with crown up. 

We find that our percentage of crooks and 
warps is lower than by stacking flat on the 
side. I have not stacked any 2x6’s or 2x8’s 
on edge, but will start same in the near 
future, as we believe that by this method 
they will stay straighter. 
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Well stacked lumber in a clean yard are 
one of our hobbies and we are proud of jt 
as we have no apologies to make about con- 
ditions. Lumber well stacked to grades ang 
warehouse well kept mean merchandise hajf 
sold. 

Will gladly furnish any information that 
your inquirer should want. Business is goog 
and looking better.—INQuIRY No. 2,491-A, 

{This inquiry is made by an enterprising 
Louisiana retail yard man. Perhaps there js 
some connection between his policy with regard 
to keeping his yard and the fact that business 
is good and is growing better.—EbiTor. } 


“‘Lumber—The Pioneer Industry” 


WasuHincTon, D. C., July 14.—“Lumber— 
the Pioneer Industry”—was*the subject of a 
radio address broadcast last Saturday night 
by Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, over the Columbia broadcasting chain, 
Mr. Compton extolled the American lumber- 
jack as the equal of the picturesque cowboy in 
the adventurous activities of the frontier epoch. 

The contribution the forests have made to 
the advance of American civilization was pointed 
out, the struggle of the early Americans to get 
rid of the timber and the constant changes in 
the industry as time passed were woven to- 
gether into an interesting story by Mr. Comp- 
ton. In a brief but informative manner, he 
pointed out how great thought is being given 
to the utilization of the forests and their prod- 
ucts when our forefathers thought more of their 
destruction; how the industry has advanced so 
that with modern methods, machinery and 
transportation a big electrically operated mill 
on the Pacific coast will produce as much lum- 
ber in three hours as a pioneer water power 
mill produced in a whole year. Log rafts and 
the use of streams have become a thing of 
the past superseded by automobile highways 
and modern railway systems. “What cattle 
have done for the plains,” he said, “wheat and 
corn for the prairies, and cotton for the South, 
lumber has done for the regions whose principal 
natural resources were their forests. Out of 
these has come the wealth which has facilitated 
commerce, has for generations sustained the 
largest sources of employment provided by any 
American industry, and has developed the di- 
versified wood-using industries which have often 
succeeded the crumbling logging camp and the 
abandoned lumber mill.” 

Reference was made to the pioneers as the 
first engineers, working with oxen and primi- 
tive tools, now succeeded by modern power ma- 
chinery ; of the part of the lumberjack in early 
American history and of his descendants in the 
World War; of Paul Bunyan and his spectacu- 
lar feats; and concluded by saying: “Wood 
has been called the indispensable material of 
civilization. As lumber, in its wide range of 
physical forms, in its pulp products and in its 
diversified chemical derivatives, wood is capa- 
ble of being made hereafter, as it has been 
heretofore, the most universally useful of the 
materials of industry.” 


Tells How to Use Chain Drives 


Five simple ways to make chain drives last 
longer and give more efficient service are de- 
scribed in an interesting bulletin which has just 
been prepared by Charles W. Weiss, of Chi- 
cago, chief engineer of the Link-Belt Co. It 
is now being distributed, and copies of this 
practical “how” bulletin may be had without 
charge by addressing the executive offices 0 
the company at 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. ; 

Every sawmill man concerned with mainte- 
nance will undoubtedly find the information con- 
tained in this illustrated bulletin well worth a 
careful reading. 
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Southern Pine Dull; Market May Be at Turning Point 


Southern pine sales during the week ended July 12 made 
only 72 percent of the output, while shipments amounted 
to 85 percent of output. In the week ended July 5, output 
of identical mills was down to 78 percent of that for the 
corresponding week last year, compared with an average 
of 89 percent for the year to date. In the principal sales 
territories, city demand is slow, but there are expectations 
of a larger call from country points in the middle West 
during the next month or so. At present, the Southwest 
is buying better than any other section, but there has been 
some awakening of interest in shed stocks among northern 
and eastern retailers. Competition remains keen, but the 
price decline seems to have been arrested, there being 
strong resistance to concessions. The fact that so many 
small mills have been forced out of the running by low 
prices, may mean a stronger market during fall. 


Demand for Western Pines Continues Below Output 


Production of 64 Inland Empire mills during the week 
ended July 12 was 14 percent below their 3-year average, 
and 65 identical mills reported a production 22 percent less 
than in the corresponding week last year, and bookings of 
24 percent less. Bookings of 86 mills were 24 percent less 
than their actual cut. Business volume keeps fairly steady, 
and an encouraging thing about the market is that stocks 
of wholesalers, retailers and industrial users are quite low. 
They should be encouraged to enter the market early for 
fall needs, as mill prices have been declining, and are per- 
haps more attractive from the buyer’s standpoint than they 
may be later. Most sales prices, of both Pondosa and Idaho 
pines, were off in the period ended July 16, selects and 
No. 1 being weaker than Nos. 1 and 2. 

California pine bookings for the week ended July 12 were 
about one-third less than the production. During the week 
ended July 5 the output of identical mills was 87 percent 
of that for the corresponding week of last year, compared 
with an average of 71 percent for the first 27 weeks of the 
present year. Reports from distributing centers speak of 
slow demand and keener competition, resulting in price 
weakness. Sales reports for the week ended July 8 show 
most items of white, sugar and mixed pines lower. 


Water Rate Unsettlement Hurts Douglas Fir Market 


The position of the West Coast market is not nearly as 
bad as a first glance at the report for the week ended July 
12 would lead one to infer. A group of 347 mills reported 
production as only 45 percent of their capacity, and 225 
mills showed sales of 10.3 percent less than this low 
output. But distribution figures makes it clear that the big 
decline has been in the water movement. 

The export movement was about one-third, and the 
domestic cargo movement about half the usual amount, and 
this decline indicates that buyers are holding off because 
of the disturbed rate situation on practically all routes. 
The rate to Europe has been thrown open by the confer- 
ence ; it was 60 shillings, but unofficially is now 45 shillings, 
while it is said that cargoes may be moved at 42% shillings, 
and that some exporters hope for a further decline. The 
rate to the Orient is still unsettled. Similarly in the inter- 
coastal trade, keen competition is breaking the rate struc- 
ture. The conference rate, which last year was around $14, 
is now $11, but it is reported that some lumber has moved 
at as low as $7,75, though this is an exceptional figure. The 
world surplus in shipping, combined with the depression 
in international trade, is having an extremely bearish influ- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 60 and 61; 


ence on rates, and naturally foreign importers and Atlantic 
coast buyers will hold off until they know bottom has been 
reached. The tariff caused uncertainty but now that some 
protection has been gained, Coast sellers believe they are 
being deprived of its benefits by entrance of low-priced 
Russian lumber, which they are making an effort to have 
barred from the American market. But the Russian output 
is beginning to have considerable influence in the foreign 
markets. American softwoods, however, will reap a de- 
cided advantage from the lower water freights, and it is 
understood that the declines have already brought a 
marked increase in the inquiry. 

Rail trade volume continued low, with prices rather 
weak, but there are indications of increased buying by 
country yards, and it is felt that the depletion of yard 
stocks insures a pretty good fall demand. 


Northern Pine Moving Fairly Well; Hemlock Draggy 


Trade in northen pine continues to make a fairly good 
showing in comparison with last year’s; in the week ended 
July 6, identical mills booked 6 percent more than in the 
corresponding week last year, and in the preceding week 
the same group had booked 42 percent more than in the 
corresponding week last year. The efforts of the buyers 
to keep close to their requirements result in a good deal 
of business being placed with these nearby mills that might 
otherwise go to the western pine producers. Mill stocks 
are now only slightly below what they were at the first 
of the year, and are well rounded out. A good fall trade 
is expected with middle West yards, as crop prospects are 
favorable, and there should be some improvement in the 
eastern retail demand. In the East, there is fair buying of 
industrial low grades, and western demand for these is 
picking up. 

Northern hemlock production is of small volume, but 
orders have been running behind. Shipments in the first 
27 weeks of the year were 30 percent below the cut, and 
additions continue to be made to stocks. Industrial de- 
mand for low grades has been draggy, but it is expected 
to pick up in the fall. 


Hardwood Demand Slow and Production Is Reduced 


There are reports of considerable curtailment in the south- 
ern hardwood field, estimates putting the cut at 45 percent 
of normal. That of 186 identical southern mills during the week 
ended July 5 was 72 percent of the total for the correspond- 
ing week last year, compared with an average of 87 percent 
of last year for the first 27 weeks of this year. Bookings 
during the week ended July 12 made only 71 percent of the 
cut in the South, and bookings of northern mills were less 
than one-third of their cut. The best buyers are probably 
the radio cabinet and furniture makers, who report some 
improvement in their trade. Automobile plants are keep- 
ing production in line with demand by shutdowns, but will 
probably return to the hardwood market during August. 
Building trades demand is still very slow, and the takings 
of the flooring and millwork plants remain small.. Export 
buyers have begun to hold off because of the likelihood of 
lower freight rates being enforced on the steamship lines 
by keen competition. The stronger southern mills show 
an increasing disposition to withdraw from selling until 
the market is more favorable, for they are under constant 
pressure for concessions. They are supported in this stand 
by the evidence of market betterment, as there has been 
so much holding off in all lines that the fall should bring a 
larger call on the mills. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 79 to 82 
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Plywood Used for Doors, 
Walls and Ceilings 


HoguiaAM, WasH., July 12—A home in 
which plywood takes the place of plaster and 
where floors, ceilings and walls are made of 
large sheets of this versatile material, is being 
erected here by E. W. Daniels, president of 
the Durable Door Co., one of the units of the 
Harbor Plywood Corporation. 

The extent to which plywood is used in its 
construction is a unique feature but this has 
demonstrated the adaptability of this material 
to a wide variety of uses and at the same time 
has produced a house that possesses many ad- 
vantages over those built by customary 
methods. 

All of the walls and ceilings are formed of 
5-ply panels, the largest sizes, 8 feet wide by 
16 feet long being used. These panels are fitted 
carefully and joined by a close-fitting joint so 
that when finished with a covering of plastic 
paint no seams are visible. The side of the 
panels next to the studding is given a coating 
of linseed oil which effectually seals the wood 
against moisture penetration. 

Joints in the wall panels are formed by an 
ingenious device of sawing partly through the 
panels about 2 inches from the edge and strip- 
ping off the layer. After these edges have been 
securely nailed to the studding a strip of thin 
3-ply wood, of the thickness of the layer that 
had been removed, is cemented over the nail 
heads forming a perfectly tight joint that is 
almost invisible even before painting and which 
can not be seen after the walls are finished. 

Although most of the principal rooms of the 
house are quite large, the size of the panels 
used makes few joints necessary. In addition 
to being much quicker to construct such’ walls 
than to lath and plaster, a surface is provided 
which will not crack or check. 

Plywood in my opinion, declares J. A. Sund- 
quist, the builder who is constructing this house, 
is a remarkable building material for interior 
and exterior use. Three- and 5-ply panels for 
inside walls, especially in the wide widths now 
obtainable, make the ideal wall—warm and 
moisture and sound-proof. Walls constructed 
from plywood can be finished in paint, stain or 
varnish and. in painting walls the’ high-pressure 
spray-gun is very suitable for interior decora- 
tion work. 

If plywood is treated right in putting it on, 
it does not shrink or warp. It comes ready to 
apply, with a beautiful, sanded finish, takes glue 
well in matching joints and saves considerable 
in the cost of labor. 

While we have used 5-ply panels for the walls 
and ceilings of this particvlar house 3-ply could 
have been used to practically the same advuan- 
tage. Smaller sized panels could also have been 
utilized satisfactorily. By planning for the use 
of plywood for walls and ceilings the spaces can 
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be mapped out and sizes 
used which will exactly 
fit, all cutting on the job 
eliminated. 

In all the floors in 
the upper stories of the 
house, plywood has been 
employed to produce a 
floor that is sound-proof 
and resilient to the 
tread. This is secured 
by first placing a layer 
of heavy building felt 
upon the sub-floor and 
upon this laying sleep- 
ers of 2x4’s, spaced 
about 16 inches apart 
but not nailed to the 
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sub-floor. The sheets 
of 5-ply plywood are 
then fitted and nailed to 
these sleepers, making a 
floor that rests upon the deadening felt. 

The advantage of these floors, according to 
the builder, rests in their being perfectly insu- 
lated and soundproof, and in taking very much 
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Hallway of the Daniels home where thin panels 
of plywood were bent around the stair well 


less time and labor to lay than floors of reg- 
ular narrow flooring. The large size of the 
plywood sheets makes this method of attaching 
the floor directly to the detached sleepers, very 
practicable. 








One of the 5-ply ceiling panels 8 feet wide by 16 feet long, ready to 
ao into the Daniels home 


In addition to these unusual uses of plywood, 
this material has been employed freely in the 
construction of closets, wardrobes, cabinet work, 
shelves ete. 


Another advantage of plywood pointed out 
by the builder, has been the fact that in cer- 
tain places where curved surfaces were de- 
sired, as in the walls around the stair well, 
thin panels of plywood are easily bent to the 
required shape. 


The contractor also states that in the con 
crete construction for basement walls plywood 
sheets make excellent forms, giving a smooth 
surface requiring practically no finishing. Be- 
cause of the size of the plywood panels, they 
are easy to handle and forms can be con- 
structed more quickly and can be used over 
and over again. In places where curved walls 
of concrete are needed plywood can be bent 
to the desired shape, at a considerable saving 
in cost over the use of sheet metal. 


The Daniels home, both inside and outside, 
is a splendid example of modern architecture, 
representing the very latest trends in building 
fashions. The fact that the owner has been 
able to use plywood so extensively in this 
building, without detracting in any way from 
its beauty and substantial qualities but rather 
enhancing it, speaks eloquently of the wide 
range of usefulness of this material. 

Mr. Daniels is confident that some of the 
more unusual uses for plywood which have 
been worked out experimentally in this con- 
struction will prove of such practical value 
that they will be adopted by architects and 
builders as fundamental building practice. 











Placing a floor panel. Note the building felt on the sub-floor and the 
2%4 sleepers. Such a floor is sound-proof and resilient 





Fitting a ceiling panel into place. The joints are so made that they are 
almost invisible, even before painting 
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Potomac Bridge Formed on Wood Trusses 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 14—When the Ar- 
jington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac 
River was completed as far as Columbia Island 
a year ago it was expected that the same pro- 
cedure would be followed in constructing the 
other three arches, between the island and Vir- 
ginia, which should finally link the nation’s capi- 
tal with the Arlington Memorial Cemetery on 
the shores of the Old Dominion. It was ex- 
pected that, as had been the case in building the 
stone-and-concrete causeway across the flats, 
steel trusses would support the stone arches in 
the process of construction of the second sec- 
tion of the bridge. 

Wood, however, replaced the steel when the 
architect, F. Berton Ridenour, decided that it 
would be speedier and more economical to use 
bowstring trusses made of structural Douglas 
fir by the McKeown 


94 feet wide. For the first section of the span 
the group of trusses was placed in the center, 
as shown in one of illustrations; as soon as the 
concrete had set sufficiently, the wooden trusses 
were dismantled and moved to the upstream 
side of the bridge, where the operation was re- 
peated; then the downstream side was built, in 
the same manner. This was the procedure fol- 
lowed when the steel trusses were used, except 
that they could not be dismantled and moved 
with such ease from one side to the other. 

On 6-foot centers, the trusses were braced at 
10-foot intervals along their length with 3x10’s. 
The purlins were 10x10-inch timbers long 
enough to span all six trusses and leave 3 feet 
at each end for overhang. This equalized the 
strain on all parts of the purlins and trusses. 
On these were nailed, longitudinally to the 


temperature fluctuations would have no effect 
upon the size, and then they were cut by skilled 
artisans. When the long boom of the crane 
had swung into position all the stones shown in 
the picture, others were added at the side, neatly 
filling the “stair step” spaces and completing 
the design. 

The architect’s own description of the channel 
arch most clearly describes it: 

The channel arch is a solid concrete rib 
faced with heavy granite voussoirs on both 
sides, the overall width being 94 feet, the clear 
span 100 feet, and rise above spring line 20 
feet. The concrete arch varies in thickness 
from 15 inches at the crown to 4 feet at the 
skewbacks and the granite voussoirs are an 
average of 7 feet tall and 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
and extend into the concrete arch alternate 
distances of 3 feet, 4 inches, and 5 feet, 1 

inch, 





Bros. Co., of Chicago. 
An important consid- 
eration here was the 
fact that when the 
arch had been con- 
structed and the time 
had come to decenter 
the trusses, this task 
could be accomplished 
by dismantling them 
and moving them to 
the new location in a 
knocked-down _ condi- 
tion. 

The twelve trusses 
were built in the Mc- 
Keown plant at 5235 
South Keeler Avenue, 
Chicago. Six of the 
trusses were 100 feet 
long and the other six 
were 50 feet long. The 
100-foot trusses had 
lower chords built of 
pairs of 6x12-inch tim- 
bers, with 8x8-inch 
web braces and the 
upper chords were 
built up to a 4x20- 
inch size. The 50-foot 
trusses were similar 
in design expect that the web braces were made 
6x6-inch, and the upper chord totaled 4x18 
inches in size. 

When the trusses were completed they were 
shipped knocked-down to the site of the bridge 
here, and a little later came J. L. McKeown, 
secretary of his company, to aid in the super- 
vision of their reconstruction. One of the ac- 
companying illustrations shows some of the 
100-foot trusses after they had been put to- 
gether again on the banks of the Potomac. 

In building one of the spans it was necessary 
to use the trusses three times, for the bridge is 








When all this 
weight was considered, 
it was calculated that 
there would be a de- 
flection of 1% inches, 
part of which was ex- 
pected to be due to the 
settling of the bolts 
in their holes, and this 
much was. allowed. 
The actual deflection, 
however, was only %- 
inch. Mr. Ridenour 
prepared _ several 
charts, showing the 
action of the trusses 
in this bridge con- 
struction. Concerning 
the six large trusses 
he said: 

It will be noted 
that all six of the 
trusses were remark- 
ably consistent in 
their actions, show- 
ing that they can be 





Some of the too-foot structural Douglas fr McKeown Bros. trusses after they had been re-as- 
sembled at the site of the bridge, ready to be used for arch-centers 


bridge, 3x10-inch planks, laid tight, and then 
across the planks were nailed”%-inch sheath- 
ing, to provide a more uniform curve. 

The largest of the pictures on this page 
clearly indicates the manner in which the rocks 
of the voussoirs were laid on the trusses. It 
was ali planned with the utmost care, for in 
the years to come Presidents and other high 
dignitaries of this and other powerful nations 
will cross this bridge rather often, and it must 
be beautiful as well as substantial. The great 
rocks were marked by the aid of metal tem- 
plates which had been specially prepared so 








depended upon if 
carefully constructed. 

The conclusions to 
be drawn from the 
data obtained are 
that the Williot diagram can be used 
with absolute confidence for obtaining the 
elastic deflection of wooden bowstring trusses 
and the deflection due to take-up in the bolt- 
holes can be estimated at one-third the amount 
of the elastic deflection for trusses used for 
the first time and can be neglected for sub- 
sequent uses. 


The 50-foot trusses were used in the same 
way as the 100-foot trusses, except that since 
there were two of the shorter arches this group 
of trusses had to be used six times instead of 


(Continued on Page 66) 








How wooden trusses were used in the construction of the boundary channel bridge across part of the Potomac River from Columbia 
Island to the Virginia shore, at Washington, D. C. At left—Granite voussoirs in position. At right—the group of six trusses in their 
first position, ready for the purlins and planking; when this middle section was poured and set, the trusses were dismantled and moved 
to first one side and then the other, where the operation was repeated 
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Ask That Russian Lumber Be Barred 


WasuHincTon, D. C., July 14.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today filed 
with Seymour Lowman, assistant secretary of 
the treasury in charge of customs, a vigorous 
brief calling attention to specific evidence in the 
possession of the Treasury Department showing 
conclusively that lumber imported into the 
United States from Soviet Russia is produced 
wholly or in part by convict labor and should 
be barred under Section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. This section follows in part: 

Section 307. All goods, wares, articles and 
merchandise mined, produced or manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by 
convict labor * * * shall not be entitled to 
entry at any of the ports of the United States, 
and the importation thereof is hereby prohib- 
ited, and the secretary of the treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the enforcement 
of this provision. * * * 


“This is not an authorization,” says Mr. 
Compton. “It is a mandate. The enforcement 
of this provision is not discretionary. It is 
directed by Congress. Convict labor has been 
used for years and is now being used extensively 
in the lumbering operations in the exact areas 
of Russia in which the lumber being shipped to 
the United States has been produced. This fact 
is abundantly authenticated by documents now 
in the possession of the Treasury Department. 
It is, in fact, a matter of international common 
knowledge. It is admitted in official statements 
(of which copy is in possession of the Treas- 
ury Department) of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment itself. It is not controverted by any 
disinterested testimony.” 

Mr. Compton then calls attention to specific 
documentary evidence which Mr. Lowman 
knows to be in his own department and, for 
that matter, on his own desk. The brief was 
written in the nature of a reply to the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Lowman last week that 
pending further investigation he would permit 
the landing of two cargoes of Russian lumber 
already in American ports and four additional 
cargoes now en route, and his statement that 
the evidence presented concerning convict labor 
in Russian forests and sawmills is conflicting. 
Mr. Compton implies that the only conflict lies 
in statements presented on behalf of the Inter- 
national Paper Co., the Amtorg Corporation 
(Russian commercial agency) and other im- 
porters of Russian lumber. All official informa- 
tion is clear-cut and leaves no room for ques- 
tion that convict labor does virtually all the 
work, certainly in the woods and to a very 
considerable extent in the mills. 

Mr. Compton had discussed the situation with 
Mr. Lowman before he announced his decision 
to permit the landing of cargoes now’ in port 
and en route. 


Documents Show Use of Convict Labor 


The brief refers Mr. Lowman to numerous 
affidavits transmitted by the American consul 
at Helsingfors, Finland, under date of March 
10, 1930, these being declarations under oath of 
escaped political prisoners who had been em- 
ployed in lumbering operations in the White 
Sea region, and “containing statements, not 
controverted, that great numbers of other 
prisoners were similarly employed in the log- 
ging operations and sawmills of that region.” 

Mr. Compton likewise calls attention to a 
dispatch dated Feb. 28, 1930, from the Amer- 
ican charge d'affaires at Riga, Latvia; report- 
ing a resolution of the central committee of 
the Soviet Union, July 25, 1929, proclaiming as 
a political offense, subject to conviction, re- 
fusal of persons to work in the lumber oper- 
ations, and requiring them, as “convicts,” to 
perform the designated work. This resolution 
was apparently again issued under date of Feb. 
15, 1930, and signed by M. Kalinin, president 
of the All-Russian central executive commit- 
tee. 


Another document in the Treasury Depart- 
ment is a copy of Official Order No. 1, govern- 
ing the administration of Solovetzky (prison) 
camps, dated Oct. 1, 1929, accompanying a re- 
port of the American consul at Helsingfors 
dated Feb. 5, 1930, containing stipulations that 
“prisoners doing their work in accordance with 
the increased program of timber cutting will 
have their term of imprisonment shortened, be 
released before it expires, and after being re- 
leased granted the privilege of working for 
hire,’ and the further official declaration that, 
“the administration of Solovetzky camps * * * 
increased in 1929-30 its timber cutting program 
as compared with the preceding year by over 
300 percent.” 


Mr. Compton Makes Emphatic Citations 


Attention is called to‘ other official reports, 
affidavits etc. After quoting the Lowman 
statement, Mr. Compton adds: 


Accordingly, it seems you have based your 
decision on two grounds: (1) That evidence 
that lumber generally is produced by convict 
labor in Russia is conflicting and inconclusive; 
(2) the absence of evidence that the ship- 
ments detained were produced wholly or in 
part by convict labor. 

As to the first: There is nothing incon- 
clusive about an official order of the Soviet 
Government to the effect that prisoners work- 
ing in lumber mills and logging camps and 
carrying on their work properly will have 
their sentences reduced. There is little in- 
conclusive in the plain, unqualified and un- 
controverted declaration by American consuls 
(available in the files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment) that from 100,000 to 150,000 prisoners 
are being employed in lumber work in the 
Russian White Sea region; nor in the sworn 
statements of a number of escaped political 
convicts that they themselves and thousands 
of others have been so employed. 

As to the second, namely, the asserted ab- 
sence of evidence that the particular ship- 
ments of lumber detained were produced by 
eonvict labor: This is true if by it is meant 
specific evidence board by board, of the lum- 
ber which constitutes these or other cargoes. 
Under no conceivable circumstances can such 
evidence be secured unless all labor in all 
the Russian logging camps and sawmills in 
the White Sea area is “convict’’ labor. To 
require such evidence, board by board, or 
parcel by parcel, as a means of administering 
a law which prohibits the importation of 
goods produced “wholly or in part in any 
foreign country by convict labor’ would 
merely nullify by administrative regulation 
the specific act of Congress. * * * 

Convict labor is extensively used in the 
Russian White Sea lumbering area, which is 
the source of lumber which has been exported 
to the United States. Neither the Russian 
experters nor the American importers. should 
be permitted to enjoy that which the law 
specifically denies, by setting up the defense 
that particular parcels of lumber or specific 
boards or planks in each case are not iden- 
tified or identifiable as having been the prod- 
uct in_ part or whole of convict’ labor. * * * 

We understood you to say in our conference 
with you on July 8 that the importer of the 
two cargoes recently detained at Poughkeepsie 
and Providence, respectively, had informed 
you that he had visited Russian sawmills at 
Archangel and saw no convict labor; also that 
the Amtorg Trading Co., an American com- 
mercial accessory of the Russian Government, 
has made the general statement that convict 
labor is not being used. The statement of the 
importer, who is understood to have person- 
ally visited certain White Sea sawmill points, 
is obviously inconclusive; It is hardly likely 
that a commercial observer visiting the White 
Sea mills would in any event have been given 
an opportunity to see what it would be not 
to the advantage of the Russian Government 
that he should see. It is doubtful, too, 
whether it is the prevailing practice, espe- 
cially in the sawmills, to take the precau- 
tion of having conspicuously armed guards 
and cell confinement which are generally asso- 
ciated with convict labor. It is not unlikely, 


as is indicated in consular dispatches in the 
possession of the Treasury Department, that 
general labor supervision may be exercised 
by a foreman having the status of a police 
officer. The mere fact that the importer 
himself saw no identifiable convict labor em- 
ployed in the sawmills of Archangel is inter. 
esting but irrelevant. The statement attrib. 
uted to the Amtorg Trading Co. in genera] 
denial of the use of convict labor in the 
“production” of lumber on the Archangel ter- 
ritory is in conflict with the documentary 
evidence of the official statements and orders 
of the Russian Government itself. ‘Such state- 
ment is not supported by evidence. Certainly 
the testimony itself is not impartial. : 

The enforcement of Section 307 of the Tarigt 
Act of 1930 is not optional, nor is it made con- 
tigent upon the condition or the necessities of 
the domestic lumber industry. Nevertheless, 
a brief statement of the present situation of 
the lumber industry in the United States may 
enlighten the reasons for its insistence that 
the law be enforced, and that the clear intent 
of Congress that convict-made lumber be de- 
nied entry into the United States be forthwith 
carried out and be not permitted to be ob- 
scured by trivialities or technicalities or ob- 
structed by subterfuge. 


Situation in American Lumber Industry 


Mr. Compton then outlines briefly the 
present situation in the American lumber in- 
dustry, with many thousands of employees out 
of work because of the slack demand for lum- 
ber. He points out that the industry is more 
than able to meet all possible demands of the 
domestic market for lumber, and adds: 


The much advertised “five-year economic 
program” for the development of Russian in- 
dustry includes the exploitation of Russian 
forests and the development of export mar- 
kets as one of its major features. Russia has 
vast forest resources. All of its timber is 
owned by the State. Timber previously in 
private ownership has been confiscated. The 
sawmills and woodworking plants have been 
confiscated. The process of lumber production 
in Russia, therefore, needs only labor and 
sufficient capital with which to purchase 
abroad the necessary machinery. The forests 
provide the Russian Government probably the 
easiest single means of converting great phys- 
ical resources of the country into much needed 
cash or gold credits abroad. 


While not objecting to the landing of the 
six cargoes covered in Mr. Lowman’s ruling 
of last week, Mr. Compton declares that 
“further extension of this ruling in our judg- 
ment is not justified.” He also assumes that 
“in accord with our conversation, your an- 
nounced ruling with respect to the entry of the 
six cargoes in question is ‘without prejudice’ 
with respect to subsequent shipments.” 

In conclusion Mr. Compton says: 


The presumption of knowledge of the law 
is binding. No innocent party is hurt through 
the prohibition of the entry of Russian lum- 
ber, as long as it is the policy and practice 
of the Russian Government to use convict 
labor in its production. It is as much the 
duty of the Treasury Department to protect 
the lawful rights of domestic industry and 
labor, which is the declared purpose of the 
Act of Congress, as it is to make secure in- 
nocent exporters and importers against de- 
privation of any lawful right. 

The title of the Tariff Act of 1930 declares 
it to be “an Act’ to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to en- 
courage the indistries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. Accordingly, and in behalf of the 
lumber manufacturers of the United States 
and their employees, we ask regulations for 
the enforcement of Section 307 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 with respect to lumber produced 
wholly or in part by convict labor, as will 
effectively deny further entry into the United 
States of lumber produced in the Russian 
White Sea area: that this bar of entry con- 
tinue in effect until the employment of con- 
vict labor in the lumbering operations of this 
area has been abandoned, and that for the 
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establishment of such fact the burden of 
proof continue to be upon the importer. 

It is understood that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is preparing a brief to be filed 
with the Treasury Department demanding en- 
forcement of this provision of the Tariff Act 
and the protection of American labor against 
competition with convict-made lumber from 
Russia. 


Protest Landing Russian Lumber 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in the interests of 
40,000 unemployed sawmill and logging camp 
workers in the Pacific Northwest, last week 
by wire urged the secretary of the treasury at 
Washington, D. C., to prohibit the importation 
of cargoes of Russian lumber, then detained at 
American ports and en route, by using the 
“clear intent of the present law in respect to 
the importation of articles in whose produc- 
tion convict or enforced labor has been em- 
ployed.” A 

The telegram, signed by Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager of the association, and ad- 
dressed to Secretary of Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D. C., follows: 

The lumber industry of western Oregon and 
Washington, which this association represents, 
strongly urges that the clear intent of the 
present law in respect to the importation of 
articles in whose production convict or en- 
forced labor has been employed, be enforced 
in connection with cargoes of Russian lumber 
now detained and other cargoes now en route 
to United States. 

At least 40,000 sawmill and logging camp 
workers in this region are without employ- 


ment on account of decreased consumption of 
lumber and competition of woods imported 
into the United States. We ask earnestly that 
protection intended for American labor by pro- 
visions of law concerning importation of prod- 
ucts of convict labor in foreign countries be not 
nullified by trivial objections or technicalities. 
It is undeniable that convict labor is employed 
in large numbers in north Russian logging 
camps and sawmills and we believe this 
fundamental fact should determine your de- 
cision regarding admission of lumber pro- 
duced in that region. 


The announced plans of Soviet Russian au- 
thorities, it was stated by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, include a program of 
lumber exploitation along the east coast of the 
United States during the coming three or four 
years, which if even partially effective proba- 
bly would result in the closing of many Pa- 
cific Northwest mills. Douglas fir and West 
Coast hemlock mills in Oregon and Washing- 
ton ship one-fifth of their production now to 
the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal, in 
American boats, at a freighting charge of from 
$10 to $14 a thousand feet, while Russian lum- 
ber was shipped last year to the American At- 
lantic coast from Archangel for $8 a thousand 
feet, according to the association. 

American labor should not be asked, under 
any circumstances, to compete with Russian 
convict or impressed workers, Col. Greeley 
stated. Fully 50 percent of the total cost of 
logging and manufacturing in the Douglas fir 
region is paid to labor directly in wages. The 
average cost per thousand board feet during 
the last three months at mills reporting to 
the association was $19.42, out of which the 
payroll charge was $9.77. The Pacific North- 
west sawmill and logging camp worker needs 


every protection the Federal law can throw 
around him, 

The Russian government, Col. Greeley 
pointed out, is undertaking forest operations 
in a way to menace the entire lumber produc- 
ing industry of the United States. It got the 
great forest areas of Russia and Siberia with- 
out cost and is planning their exploitation on 
a gigantic scale. According to the Soviet year 
book, by 1933 the production of lumber will 
have reached 12,720,000,000 board feet as 
against 3,570;000,000 board feet in 1927, and a 
large portion of the extra cut is intended for 
distribution within the United States and in 
the principal foreign markets where West 
Coast woods are now sold. 





Denies Petition to Reconsider 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 15.— The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied the 
petition of the Southern Pine Association and 
affiliated concerns, the southern carriers serving 
them and the California lumber producers for 
reconsideration and reargument in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3283— Lumber and Other Forest 
Products From the Pacific Northwest to Desti- 
nations in Texas and Waurika, Okla. In this 
proceeding a division of the commission held 
that the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads and their connections had justified 
important reductions in rates to this destination 
territory, the Southern Pine Association, Cali- 
fornia producers, the southern carriers and 
others entering vigorous protests and predicting 
serious disruption of the lumber rate structure 
if the reductions proposed were permitted to go 
into effect. 


A Place for Golden Oak Finish in Furniture 


Golden oak has its uses, and 
there are places where this oft- 
maligned finish leads in popular- 
ity, for kitchen use at least, ac- 
cording to H. W. Deming, of 
Newcastle, Ind., eastern sales man- 


on the raw 


grey and olive green. 
porous, you know,” 
commented, 
these finishes we put the lacquer 
wood, without the use 


“Oak is beauty more than three or four 
Mr. Deming months, so he has tables with rub- 
“and in preparing ber composition tops, even though 


he dislikes them.” 


“T’d like to talk with that res- 


in carload lots—get No. 1 common. 
On the first inspection we have 
a waste of 43 percent, for we cull 
out all the knots, as well as other 
defects. Much of the reject ma- 
terial we can use on other prod- 





ager for the Hoosier Manwfactur- 
ing Co. At his company’s display 
space at the American Furniture 
Mart, in Chicago, during the sum- 
mer exposition, he took time to 
talk to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Of course 
there was the immediate question 
of styles in wood to meet the pop- 
ular demand. In the large dis- 
play of Hoosier kitchen cabinets 
were several color combinations. 
Quite noticeable was one cabinet, 
and breakfast set to match, of 
golden oak. 

“Golden oak!” the writer ex- 
claimed. “Here in the mart, 
wherever and whenever oak was 
mentioned they seemed to think 
that golden oak is passe, and that 
it never should have been invented 
in the first place. And then, here’s 
this on display! There must be 
somebody who buys it. What's 
the answer ?” 

“Believe it or not, we sell plenty 
of golden oak kitchen furniture,” 
Mr. Deming replied. “It is most 
popular in districts that are un- 





ucts, where our short lengths are 
used, like this little stepladder- 
stool, for instance. Only the best 
goes into our tables, and cabinets, 
and such things, and we put this 
lacquer finish on, to keep it look- 
ing good.” 

This company is up to the min- 
ute in its selling, too, for it does 
not pin its faith on the obsolete 
plan of selling by suite. Its prod- 
ucts are open stock. As shown in 
the picture the “Hoosier Beauty” 
kitchen cabinet, which is in a ma- 
rine (light green) finish, is 
matched in design by not only the 
table and chairs but also the 
broom’ closet and china cabinet. 
The latter two units are bought 
separately, but when placed along- 
side the kitchen cabinet are in per- 











Three finishes of oak in the display of the Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
at the American Furniture Mart, Chicago. 
chairs lacquered in dark shades of brown; kitchen cabinet, broom closet 
and china cabinet, with table to match, lacquered marine green; at the 
right of china cabinet, and behind it, a kitchen cabinet in golden oak; 


enameled cabinets in background 


Left foreground, table and poy 


fect harmony from the artistic 
viewpoint, as well as being most 
convenient for the housewife. 
the artistic and the prac- 
tical must be considered, the fur- 
niture man indicated. That partly 
accounts for the popularity of the 
Hoosier company’s refectory ta- 


usually dirty, dusty or ‘smoky. 
They buy it, for instance, in soft 
coal mining regions, and people 
who live where factory smoke is 
especially bad buy this sort of fur- 
niture for the kitchen. It shows 
up beautifully in such surround- 
ings.” 

The Hoosier display, however, 
consisted largely of the newer fin- 
ishes of oak—the lacquers—and of 
enameled woods. Placed well to 
the front were breakfast sets in 
the darker tones of brown and 


of any filler. It gives the oppor- 
tunity to have both the color and 
the grain shown to good advan- 
tage. This shading from the 
darker to the lighter tones is part 
of the modern scheme of furniture 
designing.” 

“And now, about durability, Mr. 
Deming. A restaurant man the 
other day told me he likes oak, 
but hesitates about. using it be- 
cause he doubts the possibility of 
getting a finish that will retain its 








taurant man, and take him where 
I can show him tables like these, 
that were severely tested for two 
or three years in actual use, and 
that would settle the question of 
durability. It is surprising what 
this type of finish will stand. We 
have no fear that it will detract 
in the least from our business 
reputation for quality kitchen fur- 
niture. 

“Of course, we put it on good 
oak, in the first place. We buy 


bles, which by two deft motions 
can be lengthened or shortened, 
in no more time than it takes to 
say Jack Robinson or Ivan Skizza- 
vitsky Skivar. Other types of 
refectory tables, shown elsewhere 
in the mart, also bore out this 
same theory. 

There was a special display of 
cabinets and other furniture built 
of poplar and whitewood, enameled 
in spring green, which are en- 
joying wide popularity among resi- 
dents of city apartments. 
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Studying and Insuring Lumber’s Markets 


Magazine Writer Makes Predictions of Future Methods of Using Wood — Others, 
Too, Watch Trends and Give Advice to Home Builders and Remodelers 


Points to Lumber’s Future 


Wasuinoron, D. C., July 14.—‘Popular Me- 
chanics” for July on its cover page calls at- 
tention to an article by K. L. Watson under 
the caption, “Wanted—An Inventor,” in which 
the writer deplores waste in logging. 

Mr. Watson states that the foresters are 
seeking for the new industries that may make 
lumber sawing almost a subsidiary of wood- 
working instead of the principal one it now is. 

He supports Wilson Compton, secretary and 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in predicting a time when 
cellulose may be the most important product 
of logging. 

Mr. Watson foresees a time “when timber 
will be sawed only for bridge timbers, railroad 
ties, structural beams and the like; when all 
boards will be of fiber wood with perhaps a 
veneer of natural wood.” He likewise sees 
the further development of such products as 
“rayon,” the synthetic silk; “glassene or cello- 
phane,” the celluloidlike transparent paper; Bal- 
sam wool, the fleecelike wood product highly 
prized for heat and sound insulation; the ex- 
pansion of the pulp and paper industry, and the 
production of cow feed from sawdust. 

“Chemists have recently discovered,” he says, 
“that ‘alpha’ pulp, first made from cotton, can 
be made from western hemlock, of which nearly 
1,000,000,000 feet is not used annually in the 
Douglas fir region. Cellophane might be mis- 
taken for celluloid at first glance, but it is 
tough, pliable and burns slowly and with the 
characteristic smell of wood-pulp paper.” 

* * * 


1930 Great Remodeling Year 


Louise Bargelt, home builders of the Chicago 
Tribune, predicts that 1930 will be the greatest 
rehabilitation year in the history of this coun- 
try. She says: 

We see remodeling made simpled and more 
profitable for the home owner every passing 
season; that is, remodeling when a house has 
successfully passed two tests. For usually 
a house must be judged structurally sound 
if it is worthy of being remodeled, and also 
not require more than one-third of its interior 
torn out. 

There are exceptions to this general rule, 
as to most rules, but, on the whole, it is a 
fairly safe one to go by. Indeed, in most re- 
modeling campaigns as little as possible is 
torn out of the old place, but much added to 
it instead. 

x * £ 


Pine Furniture Coming Back 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—Pine furniture, once 
admired by our forefathers, then neglected, is 
coming back into its own, and the rich designs 
traced by medullary rays and growth rings, 
will soon appeal to the eye of many a modern 
housewife. 

This prediction is based on the fact that sev- 
eral patterns in pine shown by the Conant-Ball 
Co., of this city, at the recent exhibition of 
furniture in Grand Rapids, Mich., attracted gen- 
eral attention. Following this exhibition orders 
received by manufacturers indicate that a renais- 
sance is likely of the softwoods for furniture. 
Favorable responses are reported from depart- 
ment stores in different parts of the country 
that have advertised pine furniture. 

In keeping with the region which in the 
early days of the republic produced so much 
pine, the patterns are reminiscent of Colonial 
days when the composite of several periods and 
styles was emphasized by such master crafts- 
men as the Adams brothers, Chippendale, Shera- 
ton and Hepplewhite. The names of Duncan 
Phyfe and Hitchcock, two distinctly American 


geniuses, should likewise be mentioned, they 
having left an indelible impression on the his- 
tory of American furniture, especially that of 
the Colonial period extending from 1620 to the 
early nineteenth century. 

Pine articles that are proving popular include 
a chest of three drawers which is a traditional 
piece of Colonial furniture; a graceful pier 
cabinet, characteristic of the period, which 
blends with almost any type of furniture; an 
18th century provincial sewing table; a Colonial 
interpretation of a late 17th century secretary, 
an elegant and useful piece of furniture for 
living room or study, and a Colonial buffet to 
adorn the dining room. ; 

One manufacturer who plans extensive use 
of pine invites his patrons to enter his show- 
rooms “through Colonial doorways,” and the 
anticipation of viewing charming objects within 
is gratified by the many replicas of furniture 
which graced the rooms of Americans in the 
early days. 

** * 


Success of Radio Programs 


Sioux Fairs, S. D., July 15.—Live interest 
in lumber utilization is shown by the 10,000 
replies, including entries in contests, requests 
for plans or bulletins and comments on the 
radio programs broadcast by the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

When the association’s Radio Bulletin, an- 
nouncing the July program, went to press a 
record-breaking number of replies had been 
received, indicating that the air audience is 
constantly increasing. The July program in- 
cludes interesting information about the use of 
lumber for hay equipment, remodeling, chicken 
houses, granaries, corn cribs etc. 

This form of educational publicity has been 
conducted with profit and the close of the fis- 
cal year showed a surplus on the books of the 


radio committee. 
*x * 


Little Things for Greater Comfort 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., July 12.—Iva M. -Mc- 
Fadden in a recent issue of the Los Angeles 
Times has some interesting things to say which, 
if heeded, should add to the comfort of dwell- 
ers in the Imperial Valley and other warm 
regions. The writer points out that things 
that seem insignificant loom large in the trans- 
formation wrought by a little foresight in 
building a ranch home. 

“For instance, eaves—for in just such a 
small thing lies a promise of greater com- 
fort,” she says. “Householders need to be- 
come eaves conscious.” 

The reader is told that studding plays a 
large part in summer comfort. In most houses 
2x4’s are used, which means that the air space 
between the outer and inner walls is only 4 
inches. In this connection the writer says: 

Change the studding to 2x6 and the air 
space becomes 6 inches. That space is a 
great insulator and the cost of increasing 
it when building an ordinary house is only 
a very few dollars. 

And windows! How deep are they in a 
desert home? Do they follow the conven- 
tional type, or are they set long and low to 
bring the ventilation down close to the floor? 
Experts are beginning to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for a movement of air in houses win- 
ter and summer. 

Small things, all of these, yet they are the 
very basic principles on which comfort de- 
pends. With them, too, comes the matter of 
material, and though few people may know 
it, California has provided one of the best 
natural insulators—redwood. Builders who 
are using it for sidings are unconsciously 
employing a heat protector. 


Praise Wooden Boxes 


Manufacturers of paint are high in their 
praise of the protection afforded their prod- 
ucts in transit by nailed wooden boxes. 

Extensive experiments were recently con- 
ducted at the Chicago laboratory of the 
Wooden Box Bureau with a view to develop- 
ing nailed wooden boxes to carry paint and 
varnish in the best possible condition and eco- 
nomically as possible. 

In these tests boxes similar to those that 
have given satisfactory service for a long time 
in the shipment of paint and varnish were first 
experimented with in order to establish a 
standard of serviceability to be equalled by 
redesigned containers. New boxes were then 
made according to scientific principles and 
nailed in compliance with a carefully worked 
out schedule. 

Finally the newly designed containers were 
packed with cans of paint and varnish and sub- 
jected to gruelling tests. For example, a huge 
revolving drum put them through a series of 
drops and falls similar to the shocks received 
by shipping containers in transit. 

Test shipments packed in these new light- 
weight, strong nailed boxes went through to 
destination in perfect condition. 

The Wooden Box Bureau is a joint agency 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers. 


* ¢ 


Wood Awning Development 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 12.—The wood shut- 
ter-awning is a recent development in sun and 
storm protection. Permanency is a feature of 
this awning, which also possesses the advan- 
tage of not requiring to be stored during the 
winter months. These awnings are already in- 
stalled on many of Cleveland’s finest homes. 

Built on lines similar to the Venetian in- 
terior blinds, the wood shutter-awning is adapt- 
able to any type of architecture and adds an 
attractive color note to any home, new or old. 

Manufacturers of these awnings list the fol- 
lowing advantages: Defy sun and storm; ad- 
mit air and light; permit vision and ventila- 
tion; are adjustable from the inside, noise- 
less, permanent; painted when the house is 
painted; no obstruction to screens or storm 
windows; can be removed in 10 minutes, if de- 
sired, for storing; may be left up the year 
around; built to fit any size window or porch; 
eliminate the need of getting out of bed on 
storm nights to put up awnings; will outlast 
many sets of cloth awnings; fine for sleeping 


porches. 
* * * 


Elaborate Stable of Wood 


Rep Bank, N. J., July 14.—Noble steeds of 
Victorian days that fancied themselves well- 
fed, well-watered and well-housed would doubt- 
less develop blind staggers if they should hap- 
pen to visit the horse heaven built by Her- 
bert N. Straus, of this city, for his fine blooded 
stock. 

There has been quite a flair here and there 
throughout the country for the conversion 0 
unused but substantially built stables into stu- 
dios, more particularly by modernists seeking 
what they call “atmosphere.” But few of the 
converted studio-stables begin to approximate 
the elegance found in the real stable erected 
by Mr. Straus, who is a great lover of the 
horse, for his four-footed friends. 

Panelled in beautiful, mellow-toned wood, the 
Straus stable is a model of excellence. The 
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J. W. Fisk Iron Works, of New York, uses 
this building to demonstrate its ornamental 
metal work and stable fittings, but these are 
incidental accessories to the substantial charm 
of the timbers. Each stall is tiled. Brick 
gutters drain the runway. Electrically lighted 
lanterns, monogrammed feed boxes, shining 
bridles and artistic grillwork enhance the 
splendor of this fine home for fine horses, in 
which the polished shimmer of wood predomi- 
nates. per 


Weathered Shingles 


WasuHincTon, D. C., July 14—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has _ re- 
ceived from O. T. Swan, secretary-manager of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a few white pine shin- 
gles taken from the roof of the home of G. M. 
Chamberlain, cashier of the Phillips State 
Bank, Phillips, Wis., in 1894. 

The shingles are 16 inches long and 4% 
inches wide. There are no splits, no breaks, 
and the weathering appears only to have ren- 
dered the wood moisture proof. Even the nail 
holes are perfect in size and as firm as though 
pierced yesterday. 

Nine inches of the shingles which have been 
overlapped show the wood free from any stain 


and it might have come from the mill a few 
weeks ago if it were not known that the same 
shingles had withstood 36 years of continuous 
service without renewal, under the lashings of 
rain, sleet, wind and hail. This is another 
splendid illustration of the service the home 
owner may expect from wood products prop- 


erly installed. 
* * * 


Plywood for Boat Hulls 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., July 14—Among the small 
boats raced on the Ohio River today, especially 
the outboard motored boats, there has been a 
decided trend to plywood hulls, in the last two 
years, such hulls being made up of 4-ply stuff, 
put together with marine glue, and the total in 
some cases is not more than % inch in thick- 
ness, it is said. Where lumber is used in 
speed boats 3%- to %-inch material is about all 
that can be used to maintain light hulls, which 
have a tendency to split in hitting rough water, 
or striking even a small stick at high speed. 
With the plywood hulls, light weight and much 
greater strength are possible. The metal hull 
has never made any headway in speed boat 
racing, the contention being that they can not 
be successfully repaired, and tend to leak 
easily. 
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The lumber dealers of Han- 
nibal are an enterprising, and 
withal, courteous set of men 
and as a class can boast of a 
handsomer set of offices than 
any equal number of men in 
any town I have ever visited. 
The trade is represented by 
John J. Cruikshank, jr., D. 
Dubach & Co., Herriman & 
Waples, Hixon & Co., Badger 
State Lumber Co., Dulaney & 
McVeigh, and the Northwest- 
ern Lumber Co. These all deal 
in car lots and leave the local 
retail trade to John Conlin, 
who finds in it an excellent 
business. The planing mills 
are run by Isaac Stackhouse, 
D. Dubach & Co, Hogg & 
Shedd, and Miller & Hamlin. 
The sash, door and blind fac- 
tories are operated by John 
Patton and George Colstock. 


* * 


A San Francisco exchange 
notes that the better times 
which seemed creeping into the 
lumber interests of the coast 
last fall have at last so as- 
serted themselves that measures 
have already been taken for 
increasing production. Cali- 
fornia redwood is being taken 
to Nevada and Arizona. 


* * 


At Quincy, Ill, a trade of 
about 20,000,000 feet of rafted 
lumber is added to a manufac- 
ture of about 8,000,000 feet. 
The business of Quincy is in 
the hands of D. D. Meriam, A. 
S. Meriam, Moller & Vanden 
Boom and J. W. Heideman, 
who deal in rafted lumber from 
the streams of Wisconsin, and 
Van Doorn, Dickhut & Co., 
whose sawmill, consisting of a 
double and single circular and 
gang edger, with lath and 
Shingle saws, turns out about 





8,000,000 feet a year. The lat- 
ter firm is making preparations 
to rebuild its mill. 


* * 


A new mill is in process of 
erection at Keokuk by McGavic 
& Co., while A. Hosmer & Co. 
are retiring from business. The 
lumber trade of Keokuk is 
about 50,000,000 feet a year of 
which three-fifths probably is 
rafted. 

* +. * 

*Tis strange how unconcerned 
and angelically tranquil a 
woman will appear at the thea- 
ter when she knows her three- 
story and mansard bonnet ob- 
structs the vision of a dozen, 
at least, of those behind her. 
Let ladies wear skull caps at 
theaters or else, “bonnets off!” 


* * * 


Long & Co. Beaumont, 
Tex., gave a carload of shin- 
gles, and the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Smythe & Searle, 
Young & Williams, Olive & 
Steenenberg and the Reliance 
Lumber Co. each gave a car- 
load of lumber to the sufferers 
at Savoy, a town which was 
recently wiped out by a 


cyclone. 
* — 


The Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., is 
building extensive additions to 
its works to accommodate its 
largely increased trade. Over 
the tempering rooms a fireproof 
building will be erected of 
68x78 feet; the polishing room 
is being extended to a further 
depth of 80 feet, and another 
story will be added to the large 
building which is 22x100 feet. 
These additions, together with 
the other improvements, will 
enable the company nearly to 
double its present production 





of saws and machine knives. 
An agency is about to be es- 
tablished in Chicago, a ware- 
house and repair shop on Lake 
Street having been leased, which 
will be under the supervision 
of E. F. Simonds. 


* aa * 


The English government has 
taken up the subject of em- 
ployer’s liability and proposes 
to embody in the form of 
statutory law certain prin- 
ciples tending to establish the 
status of employer and em- 
ployee in that constant and in- 
creasing class of accidents tak- 
ing place about machinery. 


* * * 


A memorial is being signed in 
Ottawa, Ont., asking the gov- 
ernment that a dredge be em- 
ployed at the foot of Rideau 
canal locks for the purpose of 
keeping the channel free from 
sawdust. 

* _ 

The past week has proved to 
be one of anxiety and disaster 
to the lumbermen of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The heavy rains 
of the past ten days have so 
swollen the streams, throughout 
the whole of the territory 
named as to bring them to the 
highest stage of water ever 
known. The Wisconsin River 
has been upon a rampage caus- 
ing losses in the lumber regions 
estimated at $2,000,000. On the 
Chippewa River the flood is re- 
ported to have been very de- 
structive. Dams in the upper 
tributaries have gone out and 
a large number of mills are re- 
ported to have been damaged. 
At Chippewa Falls the rise of 
water is reported at 24 feet and 
the lower part of the city was 
at one time five feet under 
water. 











Wooden Stanchions Protect 


Lake Geneva, Wis., July 14.—During a re- 
cent thunderstorm six cows standing in steel 
stanchions were instantly killed by lightning at 
milking time on the Roscoe Harrington farm 
near here. A girl milking one of the cows 
at the time was stunned, but will recover. The 
only mark on the cows killed was a burnt 
ridge on the neck of each animal. 

Cows in wooden stanchions nearby were not 
shocked. 

All of which would seem to show that when 
country lassies milked the cows under a flimsy 
shed of wood or out in the open meadow there 
was vastly less danger during severe electrical 
storms than in this modern day when steel 
stanchions play a part in elaborate dairy ecuip- 


ment. 
$. #8 


Modernizing Trade Good 


Eriz, Pa., July 15.—Some two years ago a 
home- modernizing program was launched in 
this city. The general plan lagged, but the 
Johnson Lumber Co. carried on its advertising 
and as a result today is doing a large volume 
of business in this field alone. The president 
of the company informed a representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that on account of continued efforts to 
build up the modernizing trade his company 
found business good, despite the fact that vir- 
tually no new construction is now going on in 
Erie. 

* * * 


Wood Holds Its Own 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—So-called “fire- 
proof” roofs failed to stand the test in a recent 
big fire in Arlington, Mass. 

Brands from a burning ice house ignited a 
large number of roofs in one vicinity. The 
composition roofs in this area were destroyed. 
while the two wood roofs of very old shingles 
escaped with slight loss. 

Fire-fighting equipment from thirty-one sur- 
rounding towns assisted in fighting all fires. 
In spite of the magnitude of the blaze, a num- 
ber of houses covered with wood shingles 
showed no effects. The deputy fire chief re- 
ported all roofs drenched with water. | 

Where composition roofs were involved 
there was considerable loss due to the melting 
and running of the material. 

A report given to the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association estimates that if all 
roofs involved had been edge-grain wood shin- 
gles and as thoroughly drenched with water as 
were the composition roofs the loss would not 
have been 10 percent of what it was. 


Home Remodeling Prospects 


(Continued from Page 36) 

To assume that one-third of these 
homes are obsolescent to a degree 
where the average owner could be 
“sold” on the idea of extensive re- 
modeling is probably a case of count- 
ing unhatched chickens, but even on 
that basis, the total “reservoir” of 
potential modernization work is 
6,000,000 homes, rather than the 
eight to twelve million that have fre- 
quently been mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

However, aS someone has re- 
marked, “What are a few millions 
among friends?” The outstanding 
fact, which no statistics or estimates 
can alter, is that there is an enor- 
mous volume of modernization work 
which can be sold by intelligent and 
persistent endeavor on the part of 
lumbermen in all branches of the in- 


dustry. 
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Applying Piecework Methods to Loading 
Out of Customers’ Orders 


In this article we shall analyze the loading 
out of customers’ order sat the large wholesale 
and retail lumber yard, and explain how the 
principles of scientific management may be 
applied to a most complicated lumber handling 
operation just as successfully as they have been 
applied to so many other handlings in this and 
other industries. 

The actual loading out of lumber from a 
pocket or pile is not complicated in itself, nor 
can any of the handlings connected with the 
mere filling of orders be classed as such. The 
complications enter when an attempt is made 
to classify and standardize such a large num- 
ber of different factors. Because there are so 
many different factors, the man who is familiar 
with them, and with 
the problems to be 
considered in estab- 
lishing standards, is 
inclined to say it. can 
not be done, but if it 
was done the result 
would be so compli- 
cated that an applica- 
tion would be useless. 

In this article, there- 


aN Ves 


fore, we shall take f 
this so-called “com- ml 
plicated problem” and § 
show how simple it " 


really is, and in addi- 
tion we will explain a 
complete piece - work 
installation, developed 
entirely from a_ time- 
study analysis of the 
things to be done and <r 
of all the work in- — 
volved in loading out 
mixed customer or- 
ders. Finally, we shall 
show how easy it is to handle, and how very 
much worth while it really is—to both the 
men and to the company. 

Time studies are exactly what the name 
implies—a detailed study of the time taken to 
do a job—an analysis of the time it takes 
the loader and .his helper to fill the average 
customer’s order. When men are paid by the 
hour, in fixing their wages there is no con- 
sideration given to the time taken to fill a 
certain order. At the end of a day the men 
have worked eight hours—how much or how 
little lumber they have loaded out makes no 
difference as to the wages they will receive. 
Therefore, a time study made on a day job is 
of no value unless something constructive is 
done with it. The value gained is remarked 


when some definite thing has been accom- 
plished. 
A time-study analysis of loading out or- 


ders will show how much can be done in a 
given period, and if all the factors have been 
considered a standard accomplishment can be 
accurately established. If, however, customer 
orders are to be loaded out in the time estab- 
lished by the study, a wage incentive over and 
above the existing day rate must be offered 
the men, otherwise they will not be interested 
in making the extra effort. 

For seven weeks prior to the time our studies 
were made, at the yard we shall analyze, seven- 
teen 2-man loading crews had averaged 14,533 
feet an 8-hour day. Our analysis showed that 


By C. A. MARSTON, 
Curtis A. Marston Co. 
E ficiency Engineers 


feet, and called it 100 percent efficiency. Two 
crews started off. For the first nine days 
their averages were 22,664 and 24,964 feet re- 
spectively. On the third day four more crews 
were started, and for seven days their averages 
were 23,318, 20,518, 22,063 and 21,681 feet re- 
spectively. On the seventh day two more crews 
were added, and for three days they averaged 
22,453 and 27,964 feet respectively. The total 
footage loaded out was 1,227,594; total hours 


worked, 427.66; average footage an_ hour, 
2,870.4. The grand average for eight hours 
was 22,963 feet—99.83 percent efficiency. In 





other words, eight crews, or sixteen men, work- 
ing a total of 427.66 hours, came within 37 
feet a day of being 100 percent efficient—right 
from the start. This, 










No. 3. Loads parked on either side of crane area provide room for motor trucks in center 


23,000 feet could be loaded out by the average 
crew, and we had allowed ample time for 
necessary delays. In other words, the men 
could have loaded out 58 percent more lum- 
ber in a day than they were doing, or had 
done in the past. If this were accomplished 
eleven crews, or a total of twenty-two men, 
could handle the same footage which had taken 
seventeen crews, or thirty-four men—twelve 
men and six horses less than were being em- 
ployed on the job. We knew our studies and 
method of analysis were correct, and there- 
fore we were ready to put the job across. 
Piece-work prices were applied to the 
loading out of customer orders, and a suffi- 
cient incentive was made to interest the men. 
We based everything on a standard of 23,000 








years ago, and we 
mention this fact be- 
cause the same stan- 
dards and prices 
which were installed 
then are in effect to- 
| day. They have stood 
| the test of time, and 
we might add this was 
the first scientific in- 
stallation ever devel- 
oped, to our knowl- 
edge, for this type of 
handling in the lum- 
ber industry. 
Loading out mixed 
orders—orders which 
call for two or more 
items—is more com- 
plicated from the 
=—! standpoint of a time- 
study analysis than 
when only one item is 
required. These 
mixed loads are never alike. The gross 
footage in the order may be the same, but 
never the footage of each size and kind. The 
different items are stored in different places 
—part of them may be in stand-up racks, 
others in sheds, and the rest in piles. A 
walk of a few hundred feet may be all that 
is necessary to fill one order, but the next 
may require walking 1,000 feet or more. 
Many combinations and elements of time must 
be taken care of, and yet it is not so difficult 
when properly co-ordinated. 
The analysis we shall describe covers the 
loading out of mixed orders, and illustration 
No. 1 may be considered typical. There are 


| by the way, was five 
| 
| 
| 
| 





4,000 feet in a load, and when completed it is 
left where the last item was loaded, and the 











No. 1. 


Loading a customer's order of mixed lumber 











Tractor used to haul loads to crane area 
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No. 4. 


crew returns to the yard office for its next 
order. A tractor, such as shown in illustra- 
tion No. 2, hauls the finished loads to a crane 
area, where they are parked prior to delivery. 

A general idea of the yard may be had from 
illustrations Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. No. 3 shows 


| 


| 





Solid loads of lumber lined up for factory, plaming mill or customers’ orders 


average location, returning to the office, get- 
ting their next order, picking up the empty 
wagon, and driving to the first average loca- 
tion, where they will start loading out the new 
order. 
No. 2. 


Changes. This covers the time taken 


lumber. A liberal allowance was added to ac- 
tual loading-out time to cover all necessary 
changes between piles or pockets of the same 
size but different lengths, and between different 
points in the same shed or rack. 

No. 3. Loading out. A thousand or more 
time studies were made, and curves plotted on 
the actual loading-out time for each and every 
size of lumber sold, and from every location 
and type of piling. 

The standard time for doing the above work 
was: Operation No. 1, preparation, 8.42 min- 
utes; No. 2, changes, 3.18 minutes each; No. 
3, loading out, 16 minutes a thousand. In this 
connection we call attention to the fact that 
these standards apply only to the particular 
plant being analyzed. Any changes as to 
method, location of sheds, alleys or racks and 
their relation to one another; the type of piles, 
size of yard, footage on hand, and the class 
of labor—any one of these will materially 
change the standard time allowance, the footage 
handled by each crew, and the cost a thousand. 
In other words the standard must be estab- 
lished at each yard to be of any value. 


The average load, as has been mentioned, 
contains 4,000 feet, and in order to simplify mat- 
ters operations 1 and 2 are figured on a load 
basis, rather than by the thousand. This elimi- 
nates complications when applying piecework 
prices and makes it easier to figure the daily 
earnings of the men. When orders can not be 
averaged as to gross footage, or when the dif- 
ference between them is too great for such a 








—— 

















No. 6. 


the loading out crane. Many loads lined up 
for the lumber carrier may be seen in illus- 
tration No. 4. (Part of the rack system is 
shown in the background). Illustration No. 5 
shows a carload shipment and the method of 
unloading from the cars. A typical flat-piled 
alley may be seen in illustration No. 6, and 
illustration No. 7 shows some of the rough 
stand-up sheds. The office where the loaders 
come for orders is beyond the crane structure 
at the left. 

Illustration No. 8 shows the parking space 
for empty wagons. This is near the office and 
conveniently located for the loaders. (Another 
section of starid-up racks maybe seen in the 
rear.) When an order has been completed the 
loader and his helper return to the office with 
their horse and 2-wheeled gig, as shown in 
illustration No. 9. The first ticket is turned in 
by the loader, and he is given a new one. In 
the meanwhile the helper picks up an empty 
wagon and a new start is made (see illustration 
No. 10). Illustration No. 11 shows the men 
loading out a customer order from flat piles. 
From the pictures it can be seen how well the 
yard is laid out, and how everything is orderly 
and well managed. 

For purposes of analysis we split the entire 
leading-out operation into three general or 
major classifications—(1) preparation, (2) 
changes and (3) loading out. 

No. 1. Preparation includes all the time 
taken by the crew in leaving their load at the 


Typical flat-piled yard alley No. 7. 











to change the location of the wagon and crew 
—moving the partially finished load from one 
rack or shed to another, from a shed or rack 
to a yard pile, or from one yard pile to an- 
other of different size, working or kind of 


Large stand-up sheds for storing dry lumber 


consolidation as we have outlined, three prices 
are necessary—one for preparation, one for 
changes, and one for the footage loaded out. 
In order for us to establish the standard time 
of 8.42 minutes for preparation, several hundred 














No. §. 


Unloading cars by crane, with section of yard in background 
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time studies were made of the different crews 
while walking back to the office with their 
horses. As this was never the same, because 
no two orders would be finished at the same 
spot, it was necessary to combine distance with 
time taken, and in order to develop a standard 
the average location was determined. In other 
words, if the distance the men had to travel 
back to the office varied from 50 feet to 1,000, 
and 200 of these were analyzed, the weighted 
average shows that the time taken to travel 400 
feet, which was the average location, was the 
standard for this part of the job. The same 
method of analysis was applied for driving to 
the first average loading-out location. In addi- 
tion to this we have the time for turning in the 
ticket, getting the next order, and, finally, get- 
ting started. The sum of all these standard 
times is 8.42 minutes, and it can be seen this 
must be allowed on each and every load, re- 
gardless of footage loaded out or of alley 
changes. 

The actual definition of “changes” has been 
explained—moving from one location to an- 
other. The standard time allowance for these 
was established after hundreds of time studies 
had been made. The average distance traveled 
was determined, just as has been explained for 
returning to the office after the load had been 
completed. The average time for a change 
was found to be 3.18 minutes, as mentioned 
before. 

Sixteen minutes a thousand for loading out 
is the answer of a very complicated time- 


It is difficult to write a description of a job 
such as we have attempted in this case, and 
convey to the reader everything we would like, 
and at the same time anticipate and answer 
any and all questions which may come to mind. 
We hope, however, that we have made our- 

















No. 9. Horse and two-wheeled gig on the way 
back to loading office for a new order 


selves clear up to this point, and if we have it 
will be seen that the standard time allowance 
for preparation of 8.42 minutes, plus the num- 
ber of changes at 3.18 minutes each, plus the 
time for loading out 4,000 feet, or 64 minutes, 
will be the total, or standard time, for loading 
out one camplete order, as the following ex- 
ample will show. 

Assume the average mixed load is 4,000 





Earlier in the article we explained that if a 
crew of men materially increases the footage 
it has been handling, a reward, in the form 
of extra earnings, must be made possible, and 
of a sufficient amount to interest the men in 
trying for it. Twenty percent over and above 
the average day rate is usually sufficient for 
such purposes, and the full amount is paid when 
the standard has been reached—in this case 
23,000 feet, including an average of five changes 
to the average load. The percentage of effi- 
ciency reached by each individual crew depends 
upon ability and the desire to secure maximum 
earnings. As ability varies according to the 
individual, the prices which are established and 
the standard time allowance take into consid- 
eration the average man, and are applied ac- 
cordingly. 

Twenty-three thousand feet is what the aver- 
age man should be able to load out in a day. 
If he is above average, he will handle more 
lumber and do better than the 100 percent effi- 
ciency standard which has been established, and 
consequently will earn more money. If below 
average, he will handle less lumber and earn 
less than the established amount. Wherever 
possible we prefer to install the more simple, 
and more easily understood piecework method 
—a price a thousand, a load, or unit. We 
have found the men like it and a minimum 
amount of clerical work is necessary. It is 
simple and the prices are read direct from 
tables. There are certain operations, and cer- 
tain localities, where the bonus system is prefer- 




















No. 8. Empty lumber wagons parked near loader’s office 


study analysis. The final result, or standard 
time, is- all that counts, but the method we 
developed for such classes of analyses is inter- 
esting and we will outline it here. Time 
studies-for the loading out of every size of lum- 
ber handled, and from every possible location, 
were made, and individual standards estab- 
lished. From a complete sales analysis the 
distribution of sizes was determined on a per- 
centage basis, covering a period of time. The 
actual make up of the average 1,000 feet of 
lumber sold was then obtained. Then this was 
applied to the standards we established for load- 
ing out, but on a percentage basis. Upon com- 
pletion of this analysis it was found that 16 
minutes was the average time consumed in 
ve out the average 1,000 feet of lumber 
sold. 

From what we have said about loading out, 
we believe the experienced operator will agree 
that the method is sound, and as we use it so 
often ourselves with such uniform results we 
are satisfied it is both practical and correct. 
If we did not apply such a method, but in- 
stead priced each and every item handled, the 
applying of piecework to loading out customer 
orders would be an extremely complicated 
proposition. The handling of such a study is 
complicated, but in the final analysis we develop 
a simple answer, and so long as that is funda- 
mentally sound, easy to install, understood by 
all and brings the proper results the installa- 
tion is successful. 





feet, and is made up of eight items. The yard 
foreman has examined it and finds that five 
changes are required in addition to the first 
(moving to the first location), which is always 

















No. 10. Starting out for a new load 


included in preparation. We then have the 


following analysis: 


Minutes 
Operation No. 1. Preparation ........ 8.42 
Operation No. 2. Changes (5 at 3.18 
I ED no nencved oe 6s cuncrerce 15.90 
Operation No. 3. Loading out (4,000 
feet at 16 minutes a thousand)..... 64.00 





Total time for one load with 65 
GE sudo cc duneses een dtaches sean 88.32 








No. 11. Loading out a customer order from flat piles 


able to piecework. The standards are estab- 
lished identically as explained. The differences 
are in the final presentation. It is so much 
money for piecework, and elements of time, 
based on percentages of efficiency, for the 
bonus. Both systems are equally effective. 

We shall now explain the method used for 
combining the several factors into one simple 
system, and show how the earnings of the 
men are figured. As we have used minutes 
for the standard, instead of money, we shall 
continue on that basis, and the table which is 
shown in illustration No. 12 can readily be 
converted into money by those who might wish 
to make cost comparisons. The method to em- 
ploy is as follows: Multiply the average 
hourly rate by 8, and add 20 percent. Divide 
by 480 to get the cost per minute, and then 
multiply by the number of minutes as shown 
in illustration No. 12. Be sure to use the time 
allowed for the number of changes in your 
average order. Remember this table is for 
mixed loads only; a different time, based on 
different elements, is used for solid loads—one 
item only. 

As the total time allowed for operations 1 
and 3 will always be 72.42 minutes (at this 
yard, unless some radical change is made) the 
only variable we have to contend with is the 
number of changes, at 3.18 minutes each. The 
more changes there are the longer time it will 
take the two men to load out the order. 
Therefore, if the order calls for but one 
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change, all we need to do is add 3.18 to the 
72.42 minutes. If there were eight changes, 
8 times 3.18, added to 72.42 minutes, gives 
97.86 minutes—the standard allowance. In or- 
der that these calculations may be eliminated 
by the foreman, the men and the timekeeper, 
the table shown is provided. ore 

A time card, such as the one shown in illus- 
tration No. 13, is the last detail to be explained. 
In the loader’s office there is a small rack 
with enough pockets to 
hold one of these time 





































































































entered. At the end of 
the day the total minutes are added up, and 
these, multiplied by whatever the 100 percent 
standard per minute amounts to, is the earn- 
ing for the day. 

The writer will be glad to explain any par- 
ticular point connected with the subject mat- 
ter covered in this or any other articles writ- 
ten by him, if such requests are addressed to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In the next article we shall explain piece- 
work and bonus installations as applied to mo- 
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No. 13. Loading-out time card used by each 
crew 


tor truck delivery, and show how the lumber 
which has been loaded out, and spotted in the 
crane area shown in illustration No. 3, is loaded 
on the truck for customer delivery. 





Fep Up 


“Where’s the sporting page?” 
“The home team lost.” an 
“Never mind. I’m tired of success stories.” 





WarrEN, OunI0, July 14.—Thoroughly modern 
and very attractive is the new building material 
store recently completed by the Western Re- 
serve Lumber Co. at its yard at Girard, Ohio. 
The new building is located at the corner of 
State and Prospect streets, Girard, about three 
miles from Youngstown, and on the main high- 
way between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The 
Western Reserve Lumber Co., whose general 
offices are in Warren, operates five yards and 
mills, at Warren, Niles, Girard, Newton Falls 
and Cortland, all in Ohio. Lumber, hardware, 
paints, glass and roofing are handled by. all. 

The new store at Girard, which was opened 
on June 11, is an attractive structure of English 
architecture. Over the doorway the name of 
the company appears in old English letters of 
wood. Large display windows afford op- 
portunity for effective presentation of the com- 
pany’s lines. 

In the photograph of the exterior appearing 
herewith there will be noted, in the right hand 
window, two ininiature model houses. Thereby 
hangs a separate story, as these models were 
prize winners in a miniature model house build- 
ing contest carried on between the Girard, 
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Liberty and McDonald high schools, under the 
auspices of the Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
The models were judged by a committee con- 
sisting of an architect and two contractors. The 
houses seen in the window are those of the 
(left) Girard and (right) Liberty high schools. 
Three prizes were offered by the company, $25 
for first, $15 for second and $10 for third prize. 
The first prize was won by the Liberty school’s 
model, and the second prize by the Girard 
school’s manual training department. 

The building is 49x50 feet, and includes ex- 
hibit space, hardware and paint department and 
offices. There are on display various items of 
lumber, including built-in woodwork features; 
garden and porch furniture; asphalt and rigid 
asbestos shingles; overhead garage doors and a 
complete line of builders’ hardware and paints. 
The interior of the store is attractively finished, 
largely in wood, as shown by one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The Western Reserve Lumber Co. was in- 
corporated in 1899. The officers are: C. L. 
Wood, president and treasurer; G. A. Wood, 
vice president; H. F. Schade, secretary; Evan 
James, director of sales. 











Some good ideas as to display of gogds are embodied in the new store of the Western Reserve 
Lumber Co., Girard, Ohio 
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A City Where Building Is on the Increase 


Big and Little Structures Swell the Chorus in Columbia—A Shift in House 
Styles—Dis playing Materials and Services to the Buyer 


Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
is doing a large amount of building this 
year. Much is of big structures that do not 
directly swell the sales of local yards, but 
it adds to the activity of local industry and 
means the payment of large sums in wages. 
All these things have their reflections in 
retailing at least indirectly, and several 
local retailers expressed strong confidence 
that 1930 is going to be a satisfactory busi- 
ness year. 

Standard Oil is establishing State offices 
here at a cost of upward of half a million. 
A couple of large hotels are projected, sev- 
eral schools and a big auditorium are under 
way, cotton mills are expanding their 
plants; and counting several other projects 
the big-building program for the city runs 
into several millions. 


A Large Building Program 


In addition to this the State has author- 
ized a road-building program of $65,000,000. 
This of course will run several years; but 
about $25,000,000 in bonds will be marketed 
this year, and this fund is handled through 
the State offices located here with some in- 
cidental advantage to banks. So far as 
we've been able to learn, dealers don’t get in 
on the handling of cement for the highways. 
I believe the State buys direct. In fact 
we've been surprised to discover quite a 
number of retailers in the South who do 
not handle cement at all, though of course 
some of them do. There are a good many 
building material dealers in these sections 
who sell materials other than lumber. Pos- 
sibly, too, there isn’t quite the per capita use 
of cement. Many houses of medium and 
small size are built on piers instead of solid 
foundations and excavated basements. Quite 
a bit of curiosity has been expressed by 
southern dealers and builders about house- 
building practices in the cold country; such 
as the measures needed to conserve heat. 
In the course of time these southern houses 
will doubtless be built with insulation ma- 
terials, guarding against summer heat; but 
that practice is far from common as yet. 


Varied Building Costs 


It doesn’t take much observation to in- 
dicate that house building in the South per 
room unit is less costly than in the North. 
Several dealers have suggested, as a reason 
for the very liberal loans made for a time 
by insurance companies, that northern 
auditors were using cold-country standards 
and costs as a measure of southern con- 
struction. Given a house of a certain size, 
a loan amounting to 60 percent of northern 
value based on size would cover a‘ much 
larger percentage of cost in the South. If 
this is true, northern auditors have been 
naive; but whatever the reason, we have 
found plenty of places separated by hun- 


dreds of miles where these loans have been 
more than generous and have rather dis- 
organized local practices. But at the mo- 
ment the pendulum has swung the other 
way, and in city after city it is pretty hard 
at present to get even 50 percent of the cost 
of the property on a mortgage. 

It is becoming clear that this loaning busi- 
ness involves a good deal more than just the 
percentage of the cost. To be sound and 
constructive, the loan has to be fitted to in- 
dividual needs. It generally happens that 
careful inquiry and detailed discussions with 
the borrower will give him some valuable 
education in regard to the importance of 
this part of the deal, the need for careful 
planning about repaying what he borrows 
and the relationship of financing to the busi- 
ness of getting maximum values out of ex- 
penditure. It seems strange that to nine 
borrowers out of ten, the factor of getting 
full value lies wholly in buying materials 
at the lowest possible cost. No one denies 
that this has its importance if not carried 
to destructive lengths. But many a man 
shops for low lumber prices and then wastes 

















Downtown sales and display room established 
on Main Street in Columbia, S. C., by the 
Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


several times what he may have saved by 
permitting poor workmanship and faulty 
design to rob him of lasting quality and re- 
sale value. This doesn’t touch one part of 
the country more than another. It seems 
probable that the movement to bring loans 
_more or less within the control of dealers 
will have a beneficial effect far wider than 
the release of trade that is otherwise 
stopped by insufficient ready money. Give 
the dealer a continuing interest in the house 
through the underwriting of a mortgage on 
it, and he’ll immediately begin looking 
toward this larger business of pulling the 
whole transaction into a unified job by co- 
ordinating all the factors that make for real 


value. It’s a great source of education both 
to the dealer and to the owner. 


Building Movements Are Upward 


M. R. Bagnal, of the Bagnal-Nettles Lum.- 
ber Co., told this department much about 
the big construction that is going on in the 
city this year, and he was highly confident 
that the local turn is definitely upward. He 
was on the point of driving out to one of 
the local cotton mills that is buying large 
amounts of lumber both for expansion and 
for use in the general run of business. An 
industry of this kind is a constant user of 
lumber. Mr. Bagnal said his own business 
is largely of two kinds; industrial sales 
and the building of bungalows. That word 
“bungalow” has gotten an American mean- 
ing all its own. Originally, it seems, it was 
a shelter with a wide projecting roof, built 
for Englishmen in India. When it came 
to the United States it was in the beginning 
a one-story house with wide eaves. Now it 
is almost any house of not more than two 
stories, usually running to a rather pictur- 
esque outline. 

All through the South there is a distinct 
shift from the larger houses of an earlier 
era. The houses of a generation ago had 
high ceilings as a protection against sum- 
mer heat. The newer houses don’t usually 
have this feature, and it seems likely that 
before the new type is wholly successful it 
is going to need some rather complete and 
careful insulation. Fashion seems to decree 
the so-called bungalow type for new con- 
struction, and this trend is pulling families 
out and leaving older houses with lessened 
sales value. 

The passer-by guesses that a program of 
modernization is indicated. A long and 
hazardous experience as an observer has 
taught us caution about applying general 
conclusions to local situations. There are 
local reasons for every situation. But it 
seems odd and unnecessary that changes in 
the fashions of houses should leave dwell- 
ings of but a quarter-century’s use among 
the has-beens. We’ve looked at many 4 
neighborhood that seemed passé and have 
been satisfied that the addition of a few 
modern features and the judicious applica- 
tion of paint and interior decorations would 
add thousands of dollars a block to resale 
values in excess of the actual cost of the 
changes. It is always admitted that a lo- 
cal man knows his neighborhood better than 
a stranger can know it; but southerners are 
quite as responsive to intelligent advertis- 
ing and sales promotion as any people. 
These random observations don’t apply to 
any one city more than another. They've 
been accumulating for weeks. If anyone 
asked us to guess, which nobody has, to be 
sure, we’d say that the sign is right for 
modernization all through Dixie. 
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E. L. Allison, of the Allison-Driggers 
Lumber Co., stated that building and loan 
associations are the strong and continuing 
factors in local home financing. Little spec- 
ulative building has gone on in Columbia, 
and so the city is spared that paralysis of 
construction that has overtaken some north- 
ern cities where the builder-for-sale has run 
so fast he’s lost his following and his profits. 
Mr. Allison tells us that some reorganiza- 
tions and shiftings about have been occur- 
ring in local circles and that local lumber- 
men have gone about as far as they care to 
at present in the directon of changes and 
expansions. More capital for fewer yards 
or both are needed. If you know how to 
accomplish these things in six easy lessons, 
the dealers doubtless will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Legare Inglesby, of the Inglesby-Blume 
Lumber Co., was for many years connected 
with the Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., as was his partner. Several years ago 
they established their own yard and planing 
mill. Incidentally Mr. Inglesby’s first name is 
pronounced, as nearly as I can indicate it, 
Le Gré. His plant covers a large area of 
ground, and the mill is equipped to do any 
kind of work. Most of its output is special 
millwork to go with the retail stock in local 
sales or the finish of large buildings taken 
off from architect’s specifications. Not much 
if any is stock patterns for general whole- 
saling. 

“As the newest yard,’ Mr. Inglesby said, 
“I suppose we shouldn’t say there are too 
many retailing plants in the city. But for 
some reason or other competition is pretty 
close, and prices are not as satisfactory as 
they should be. It’s our policy to sell what 
we can at a fair profit and to let the other 
sales go. I’ve never been able to see the 
economic truth that a pig bought for $3 and 
sold for $3 brings much of a profit.” 

We tried to suggest that in such a case 
the trader had the use of the pig, but Mr. 
Inglesby didn’t seem to be convinced. 


High Grade Millwork 


As a lifelong planing mill operator Mr. 
Inglesby is able to turn out a high grade 
of manufactured product. There are some 
changes and expansions in the plant that 
the partners hope and expect to make in 
due time, but for the present they are using 
what they have, to pay for these changes. 
We were interested in seeing a big stock of 
fir doors in the warehouse. In the medium 
price field these doors seem to have things 
their own way. The old-time dealers who 
thought a yellow pine door couldn’t be ex- 
celled in quality would be surprised if they 
could see the numbers of these invaders 
from clear across the country that are land- 
ing almost literally in the yellow pine for- 
ests. Retailers of course don’t mind. The 
western doors are of good enough quality 
and give satisfactory service. But a 
little less difference of opinion among 
western makers about the price these doors 
should bear would be pleasant. If a ship- 
ment at a low price to one yard is followed 
by a shipment at a lower price to another 
yard, the first buyer is apt to be perverse 
enough to think that he was charged too 
much. If the manufacturers could hit upon 
a principle of parity in a conference out on 
the Pacific and stick by it, their customers 
over here would get along. better selling 
their products. 

The Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. operates a big planing mill and manu- 


factures stock items for the wholesale trade. 
It also does special work. 


A Building Store 


About a year ago the company arranged 
an interesting down-town sales and show 
room for the benefit of its retail trade. It 
got possession of a sales room on Main 
Street and remodeled it to suit the new 
purposes. With clever ingenuity it removed 
the front of the room, located in an ordinary 
brick business building, and built a front to 
look like a colonial house; bevel siding, liv- 
ing room windows and a handsome front 
door with a fan light above it. Much of the 
special work is the product of the Curtis 


like it, but he thought there should be 
plenty of people whom it could serve admir- 
ably. 

The Cunningham Lumber Co. has recently 
built a new office. It is located on a resi- 
dence street and is itself of a residence type. 
G. L. Cunningham said if it became desir- 
able to move the yard to other quarters or 
if for any other reasons he wished to do so 
he could easily transform the building into 
a desirable residence by a few interior 
changes. 

While the first two months of 1930 opened 
slowly, Mr. Cunningham added that trade 
has increased steadily since and that he 
expects the year to measure up favorably. 

We’ve noticed one 








Residence type of office recently constructed on a residence street 
by the Cunningham Lumber Co., of Columbia, S. C. 


Companies, for the Columbia company car- 
ries this line to supplement its own stock 
products. 

Inside the show room is a large rack for 
paints, and scattered about is a display of 
all sorts of built-in cabinet work. A fire- 
“place has been built in one wall. In fact 
the entire room was remodeled even to the 
plaster when the display was prepared. 

“There has been some thought of induc- 
ing other lines, such as electrical equipment 
and plumbing, to come in with us and share 
the benefits of the display,” said J. F. Coats 
who is in charge of the store. “Part of the 
fundamental idea is to show customers 
what the finished appearance of their pur- 
chases would be. It all looks toward center- 
ing attention upon the completed job; and 
in that effort other things besides millwork 
and paint have their places. 

“It hasn’t been in operation long enough 
to be entirely sure of its effect upon the 
customers, but apparently it is helping to 
make sales. Columbia has a rather wide 
trade territory, especially in the better 
grade of houses. There are yards in the 
smaller towns, but not all of these yards 
carry suitable stocks for well finished 
homes. People wanting to build come to 
Columbia not only for materials but also 
for ideas. Some of them get the impulse to 
build from seeing this store and from com- 
ing in and looking around. It serves as a 
business builder by being in a real sense an 
educational exhibit.” 

This company has recently added the serv- 
ices of the Associated Leaders of Lumber & 
Fuel Dealers of America. Mr. Coats said 
that the service had just been added and 
that the business of telling the public about 
the budget payment plan for building and 
remodeling was only getting under way. He 
could not guess how the local public would 





rather odd thing in a 
number of places on this 
southern circuit. One 
gets accustomed to hear- 
ing dealers say that 
while trade is dead and 
buried so far as their 
yards are concerned, 
they hear it is fat and 
sassy in the next city or 
just over the State line. 
Time after time this 
venerable formula has 
been reversed in Dixie. 
The Realm has been told 
that while a little more 
business would be accept- 
able, still it is pretty 
good at that But over 
in the next State the 
boys are having a rather 
bad time.’ Perhaps this 
means something about southern psychol- 
ogy, but we haven’t decided just what. 

S. C. Chandler, of the D. W. Roof Lum- 
ber Co., assured us that Columbia is a good 
city and always came through with a fair 
share of trade. J. C. Coulter, the big chief 
of the company, was away from the office. 


Investigation of Lumber Tariff 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 15.—Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon today introduced in the Senate 
a resolution calling upon the Tariff Commission 
to make an investigation of the lumber tariff. 
Under the flexible provision of the tariff law 
the President is authorized to increase or reduce 
any duty not more than 50 percent on recom- 
mendation of the commission following investi- 
gation. 

Many resolutions have been introduced in the 
Senate since adjournment of the regular session, 
and some were put in before adjournment, call- 
ing for specific investigations by the commis- 
sion. At last accounts the number of investiga- 
tions proposed by resolution and otherwise 
was 51. 











Study of Forest Insurance 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 12.—A study of forest 
insuratice is now under way in the Pacific 
Northwest as an activity of the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment station, with headquar- 
ters here. Its purpose is to determine the prac- 
ticability of insuring both old timber and im- 
mature growth and to arrive at some measure 
of the factors upon which rates might be based. 
It will be conducted purely as a fact-finding 
economic research. H. B. Shepard, who has 
been selected to make this study, is a graduate 
oi the Harvard forest school with several 
years’ experience in fire insurance. The insur- 
ance project will in a year or two be extended 
to other regions, as it is national in scope, 
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Selling Salads—and Lumber the eager. “Lesson No. 3 is that it pays Believe It or Not— - 
: ates : , to make the goods attractive.” > . : a 
Maybe there’s a merchandising idea in this. Then he started another series of experi- P ono _—— —— lig aa 
Anyway, when the writer ran across it in his ; : eg : eature, the Alexandria Bay Lumber Co, any, 
eure, , . ; ments. By the way, it is barely possible that aj d N.Y hl 

reading it struck him as rather interesting, so  :¢ tgp Ae . exandria, N. Y., in its monthly mimeographed they 
a , if lumber dealers experimented a little more, poyse organ intains it “Beli It O his 
it is passed along to you. find db ili ite th be osgan maintains Ks Own = Deileve it Ur us 
It appears that “once upon a time” a certain to End out new and better selling methods, they Not” department. From the July issue, just prov 
cafeteria proprietor started to figure on how he might increase their rate of turnover. But this received, the items appearing below are taken. own 
could sell more of his edibles. So he began to ‘StTy '5 about “ cafeteria man, so let's “stick The first item is especially commended to the \ 
experiment, on this wise: to our groceries,’ as the boys say. , suré 
On a certain day he hung up a big placard He told his chef to fix up forty nice fruit sal- telli 
over his food counter, with the legend, “Cottage 2s, all just alike. So the chef did, placing a be « 
cheese today, 10 cents.” But he put no cottage lettuce leaf on each plate and putting upon it a CASH IER_ ~<a that 
cheese out in sight, as he wanted to see what tempting heap of cut fruits of various sorts. S = they 
the sign would do, unaided. And he had not a When they were all ready the boss placed 4 LSS | A 
single request for cottage cheese that day. them on the counter, all in a row. Then he put >= vee 
People simply glanced at the sign, and passed 4 nice red cherry on the tops of twenty of the ; (“ pw ins! 
on. salads, leaving the other twenty cherry-less. f iN ‘ the 
“That's lesson No. 1,” remarked the cafeteria What happened? Well, sir, you'd be sur- als Va adv 
man to himself, “and now let’s see.” So the prised—maybe! The twenty salads with the Co. 
next day he left the sign hang, but under it he Cherries were all sold before anyone picked up , dat 
placed ten dishes of cottage cheese, and he sold 2 Single salad that had no cherry! ; Nt tise 
five of them. And lesson No, 4, as the cafeteria proprietor pat 
“Apparently it pays to display the goods,” remarked to himself, was that “A bit of color say 
murmured the food seller; “we'll call that les- helps to sell. pe . ANCE BANK CREDIT pa 
son No. 2.” Of course “salads and sich” have nothing to ( | ae Wi 
The next day he fixed up twenty dishes of | 40 with selling lumber and wood products. Oh SN By I 
cottage cheese, and under each portion he put migosh no! And yet—didn’t Dr. Ivey at the ‘ y i cel 
a nice green lettuce leaf, and on the top he Conventions last winter tell how modern mer- Ne ) fro 
sprinkled a little red paprika. And every dish Chandising methods quadrupled the sales of SY tai 
was sold, pronto. prunes, and then proceed to apply those same A pet 
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Adds Beauty and Is Aid to Sales Little Nancy Bank-Credit— th 
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More and more lumber retailers are coming to recognize the value (Oh yes, we've all said it), 
of beautification of their offices and yards by shrubbery, grass plots, With her red nose; pl 
and even flowers. The accompanying picture of the attractive office The longer she stands 

of the H. L. Munn Lumber Co., Ames, Iowa, suggests an additional The shorter she grows. 














step in beautification, as well as an effective method of displaying a 
line of goods which the firm carries in stock. The ornamental wood 
picket fence which surrounds the shrubbery and grass plot in front 
of the office is the product of the Rowe Manufacturing Co., of Gales- 
burg, Ill. By using the fence for this purpose the company not only 
renders its premises more attractive, but also makes an effective dis- 
play of this line and thereby proclaims to the public that it believes 
so fully in the goods it handles that it uses them itself. There can be 
no better sales argument than that. 























attention of members of the “One Week Club.” 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 

We have done more business in 1930 than 
for the same period in 1929. 

We have sold ten times more green paint 
than any other. 

Homes are in demand. We have sold our 
third one and have an interested party con- 
sidering our fourth. , 

Our builders’ hardware sales are constantly 
increasing. 

We haven’t a baldheaded man in our em- 
Ploy. 

The combined weight of our employees is 
more than four times their ages. 

Our telephone rang fifty-three times in 
one day this past week. 


Another note of originality struck in this 
snappy little publication is a column headed, 
“Flowers for the Living.” Under that heading 
are mentioned the names of seven persons in 
the community “who during the last few months 
have rendered a noteworthy service, and to 
whom we extend congratulations.” 

The balance of the sheet is filled with local 
items telling of jobs for which the company 
has furnished material. Even these are “dished 
up” in a highly original style, as for example: 

Not all rabbits have as fine a home as the 
one we built for Lansing Hartman’s bunny. 

Get an idea of how a bay window would 
look by taking a peek at the one we built 
on the Charles Kavanaugh house. 
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Keeping Out-of-Town Roofers Away 


There is no questioning the fact that the 
itinerant, fly-by-night roofer who swoops into 
town and “cleans up” before the local dealers 
are fully aware of what is going on, finds his 
most fertile fields in communities where the 
resident building material merchants have not 
taken the trouble to inform their public as to 
real values. 

The out-of-town roofer figures that roofing is 
an item that most people have occasion to buy 
only at very infrequent intervals; in fact, a 
great many householders have never bought 
any, as a separate item; and therefore that 
they have very little idea as to true values in 
this line. And their assumption is correct, as 
proved by the avidity with which many home 
owners swallow the bait, hook, sinker and all. 

Where the local dealers have invested in in- 
surance in the way of putting out propaganda 
telling the facts, and warning purchasers to 
be on their guard, the high-pressure boys find 
that they can do little or no business, and so 
they speedily fold their tents and fade away. 

A good illustration of what is meant by pre- 
ventive propaganda, or inoculation against the 
insidious disease of “roofitis” is presented by 
the accompanying reduced reproduction of an 
advertisement which the J. W. Metz Lumber 
Co., Wichita, Kan., recently carried in the 
daily Beacon of that city. The original adver- 
tisement occupied one-half page in the news- 
paper. It speaks for itself, and it is safe to 
say that as result of this publicity the fly-by- 
nighters are going to find poor picking in 
Wichita for some time to come. 

In connection with this subject, a letter re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week 
from A. J. Butler, manager of the Connor Re- 
tail Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., is decidedly 
pertinent. Mr. Butler writes: 

“As you know, the public has been greatly 
swindled, and lumber dealers have been beaten 
out of a large amount of business, by 
outside roofers coming in and applying roofing. 
About a month ago I was talking with a roofing 
salesman who had worked this territory for a 
roofing firm. About the time he came here to 
sell roofing the local retail dealers had circu- 
lated handbills advertising roofing and warning 
the public about outside roofing concerns and 


‘the prices charged by them in comparison with 


the prices local dealers could furnish the same 
material for. 

“This salesman told me that as result of this 
publicity it had been practically impossible for 


him to sell any roofing in Marshfield, and even 
some orders he did take were canceled. 

“It is my opinion that the advertising we did 
in that way was of great value to us. Of late 
there have been but few roofing jobs sold here 
by outside concerns, and I attribute this to the 
advertising done by the local dealers.” 


Parade Float Wins First Prize 
WAUKESHA, Wis., July 14.—Officials of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co. are justifiably elated over 
the fact that the company’s float entered in the 
Fourth of July celebration here was awarded 


framed in the shape of a huge log, to balance 
the cab covering. 

The body of the truck carried a display case 
built three-quarter size, consisting of one open 
bookcase, one cedar lined wardrobe with mir- 
ror and one colonial china case with circle top 
door. These items compieted one side of the 
display and they were built of figured red gum 
finished natural. The opposite side of the dis- 
play consisted of one built-in folding breakfast 
nook table with seats, a kitchen case made of 
unselected birch, enameled green, and one built- 
in ironin® board cabinet, with door and trim 
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Parade float of Wilbur Lumber Co., Waukesha, Wis., which won first prize 


first prize, of $75 cash, as being the most at- 
tractive float in the line. Over 100 floats were 
entered in the parade, which was a feature of 
the celebration sponsored by the Daniel J. Mar- 
tin Post No. 8 of the American Legion. 

Following the parade the float was on display 
at Buchner Park, where the celebration was 
held, being viewed by thousands of people, so 
that all together the company received a vast 
amount of favorable publicity therefrom. 

The float was mounted on a truck, the cab 
of which was completely covered. An exten- 
‘sion was built to the rear of the truck and 





1. ITISASLAP IN THE FACE TO WICH- 
ITA LABOR. 
Many carpenters maintain homes and support families in 
our city. Employment has been scarce enough when divided 


among our local carpenters. Why give your work to strang- 
ers 


2. THE SIGN OF THE STRANGE ROOF- 
ER GENERALLY MARKS THE HOME 
OF AN EASY MARK FOR SMART 
PEDDLERS. 

Some fast talking salesman has stung that house owner for a 


salesman’s expense and commission added to the real value 
of the roof. 


3. THE SIGN OF THE: STRANGE ROOF- 
ER ON THE USUAL COMPOSITION 
SHINGLE OR ROLL ROOFING JOB 
MARKS THE HOUSE OWNER AS NO 
JUDGE OF VALUE. 

He probably does not know the number of pounds of roofing 
to the square when applied to the roof is the all-important 
distinction between different roofs. The smart salesman has 
probably shown him a thick sheet of roofing which looks 
heavy but is applied to the roof so that it makes only ons 


thickness weighing about 100 pounds to the square. He be- 
lieves this is better than a slightly thinner composition shin- 
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We SSNS ohne 


The Sign of an 


OUT-OF-TOWN ROOFER 


On Your House Is NOTHING to Be Proud of 


Do Not Let the Sign of the STRANGE Roof Peddler Be the Label of Your Position as a Wichita Home Owner 


J. W. METZ LUMBER COMPANY —22:"%*- 


gle is applied so as to make 2 thickness roof weighing 200 
pounds to the square, or a 3 thickness roof weighing from 
250 to 300 pounds to the square. 


4. THE SIGN OF THE STRANGE ROOF- 
ER MARKS THAT HOUSE OWNER 
AS ONE OF THOSE WHO IS WILLING 
TO PAY A HIGHER PRICE TO 
STRANGERS THAN TO THEIR 
NEIGHBORS FOR COMPARATIVE 
ARTICLES. 


We have yet to find a composition roofing job put on in Wich- 
ita by reof peddlers where the owner could not have pur- 
chased and applied the same weight roofing cheaper through 
local dealers and carpenters. 


THE WICHITA CARPENTERS 
AND LUMBER YARDS 


ARE NOT AFRAID OF COMPETITION. ALL THEY ASK IS THAT 
YOU HAVE THE LOCAL ROOF JOBS FIGURED BY LOCAL PEOPLE 
BEFORE YOU SIGN ANY CONTRACTS. CHECK UP ON THE WEIGHT 
OF ROOFING; THE NUMBER OF SQUARES; THE QUALITY AND 
FIND OUT THE ADVANTAGES IN BUYING THROUGH LOCAL PEO- 
PLE INSTEAD OF THESE KNOCK-ON - YOUR- DOOR, HERE-TODAY, 
GONE-TOMORROW ROOFING PEDDLERS. 


Third and Main L. A. HECKARD 
Vice President and Manager 








How a Wichita (Kan.) retailer puts the skids under the out-of-town roofer. This ad occupied 
one-half page space in local daily newspaper 





of yellow pine finished natural. In one end of 
the display case was built a telephone cabinet 
with drop seat and in the opposite end a medi- 
cine cabinet with Venetian mirror. 

The float, which was designed and decorated 
by the company’s own men, measured 26 feet 
long over all. The trimmings consisted of 
white Excello paper; orange festoonings and 
fringe; palm leaves; yellow roses with green 
foliage, tied with yellow silk ribbon; white 
plumes; white poles with orange spearheads ; 
two pennants of orange and white silk, with 
the name “Wilbur” painted on in orange let- 
ters. 

Two attractive signs in white, carrying the 
following inscription in orange lettering, com- 
pleted the decoration: “Wilbur Lumber Co., 
Manufacturers of Extra Good Millwork. In 
Waukesha since 1890.” 


Opens Downtown Display Room 


NewsurcH, N. Y., July 14.—For the con- 
venience of its customers, the Newburgh Lum- 
ber Co. has recently opened a downtown sales 
and display room, located at No. 126 Broad- 
way. 

This location is about 1% miles from the 
company’s main yard, and in the center of 
the theater section. Traffic on that block is 
very heavy, particularly in the late afternoon 
and early evening, and the new store has at- 
tracted considerable attention and some very 
favorable comments from customers and 
friends. 

The new store is devoted largely to the dis- 
play and sale of such lines as paints and var- 
nishes, Curtis woodwork and built-in units, as 
well as an extensive line of unpainted furni- 
ture, largely reproductions of colonial designs, 
and a well assorted stock of garden furniture 
and equipment. 

The store comprises of a main floor 12 feet 
wide and 90 feet deep, with a second floor 12 
feet wide and 50 feet deep, with ample store- 
room at the rear, also good storage in the 
basement. 

C. M. Dimmick, of the company, stated that 
while it is still a little too early to report on 
the success of this venture, the company is 
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satisfied with developments up to this time, and 
feels certain that eventually the new store will 
be quite an asset. 


Another Beautiful Float 


MarsHatt, Micu., July 14.—The beautiful 
float entered by the Deuel Lumber Co. in the 
Fourth of July parade here attracted a great 





deal of well deserved praise along the line of 
march, 

The accompanying illustration will give some 
idea of the beauty of the float, although it can 
not convey the pleasing color effect. The pre- 
vailing color was greeen, the grass being of 
that color, with a lighter green for the fringe 
around the top, a darker shade for the skirting 
and lighter again for the fringe at the bottom, 








Beautifully decorated float of Deuel Lumber Co. in Fourth of July parade 


—__, 
which was tied in tassels with gold cord. 

Pink apple blossoms sprinkled over the grass 
and on the top of the posts afforded a very 
pleasing color contrast. 

The “punch” of the float, however, from the 
merchandising point of view, was the very at- 
tractive miniature model house, which appeared 
to be surrounded by a beautiful terraced lawn, 
the signs on the sides of the float reading 
“Deuel Lumber Co.—Build a Home First.” 


Builds a “June Bride” House 


Lorain, Outo, July 15.—Considerable inter- 
est has been aroused locally by the construc- 
tion of a model house, which has been exten- 
sively advertised as the “June Bride Home.” 
This title was given it partly because of the 
month in which it was completed and opened 
for inspection, and partly because it is a house 
such as would appeal to almost any young 
bride, being attractive and moderately priced. 
The house was built by O. A. Hafely, a local 
contractor, and the lumber was furnished by 
the Black River Lumber Co. 

Mr. Hafely ran a 16-page special edition in 
the local newspaper, pertaining to the model 
house. This was made possible by the co- 
operation of various firms which furnished ma- 
terials used in the building. 


Making Sales Through Window Displays 


Show windows are an advertising medium 
having the same purpose and effect as a bill- 
board or newspaper display advertisement, and 
the same care and thought should be used in 
arranging a window display as in preparing an 
advertisement. There are specialists in both 
advertising and window trimming. Lumbermen 
are doctors of building problems and expect the 
public to use their knowledge and suggestions 
when building. It seems natural that lumber- 
men should use the knowledge of advertising 
specialists when advertising. 

With these thoughts in mind the Riverside 
Lumber Co., owned and operated by Joseph 
Noorthaek & Sons, at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have recently installed display windows at their 
yard, which is located on a busy thoroughfare 
at Monroe and Leonard streets. In dressing 
the windows the firm has used the ideas and 
suggestions of advertising and window trim- 


Carefully planned and striking window display featuring the “Single Responsibility” policy of the Riverside Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
This policy was explained in detail in a story appearing on page 46 of the May 10 issue of the American Lumberman. 


Mich. 


ming experts, and has as a result created a 
window display which has attracted much in- 
terest and caused action, several good jobs of 
remodeling and prospects for new homes hav- 
ing been traced directly to these windows. 

The Riverside Lumber Co. is now using plans 
and methods of selling similar to those set 
forth in a recent article by Arthur Hood which 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is 
prepared to furnish plans, contractors and finan- 
cial help to construct new homes and to re-roof 
and remodel. Eighty percent of value of house 
and lot, on new construction, is supplied; and 
up to $600 on remodeling under an improve- 
ment contract. The company is doing exten- 
sive newspaper and direct mail advertising to 
acquaint the public with its new methods 
and services. Its window displays are directly 
“hooked up” with the newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


R. E. L. Rainey, who formerly was with the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, at Chicago, and 
who has had much experience in creative sell- 
ing and modern methods of merchandising, is 
in charge of the company’s new department cov- 
ering new homes, re-roofing and home improve- 
ments. 

“On the front page of a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,” remarked Mr. Rainey, 
“there were quoted these words ‘We also get 
ideas from other industries.’ In these windows, 
practices and ideas of other industries have 
been used. Downtown stores make effective use 
of crepe paper for floor, backgrounds and trim- 
ming. We have done the same.” 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
supplies a descriptive booklet on color schemes 
and the use of crepe paper in window decor- 
ating which will be of much help to inexperi- 
enced window trimmers. It is free. 





model house at right, and the home planning and modernizing literature spread out on the floor 
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Says Modernization Means Work—at a Profit 


Sr. Paut, MINN., July 14.—Service given 
and energy expended in going after modern- 
ization work are what put black ink on the 
retail lumberman’s books today. Such is the 
firm belief of J. A. Edgecumbe, president of 
the Edham Co. (Inc.), at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, this city. Under present conditions mod- 
ernization of some of the 12,000,000 homes 
in the country needing repairs or remodel- 
ing are the best prospects for a profitable 
business, Mr. Edgecumbe declares. He points 
out, further, that where volume business is 
sought, as from subdivision promoters, who are 
notoriously close buyers, such “new bills of 
material are something to be fought over and 
the chief weapons wherever we’ve watched such 
a fight are ‘cut prices.’ Usually a dealer’s profit 
can’t even be considered—it’s a lucky situation 
if a little something is included for overhead.” 

“And right here is where ‘modernization’ is 
putting black ink on the books of a lot of 
dealers we know,” and Mr. Edgecumbe told 
of a number of retailers in various sections of 
the country who by hard work and service are 
securing a profitable modernization business. 
He mentioned a Cleveland contractor who 
cashed in on the idea of individualizing work- 
men’s homes, thousands of which sprung up 
over night following the war and were built in 
a more or less uniform design, but which he was 
able to transform into charming homes. A 
Missouri dealer Mr. Edgecumbe told of had 
been working for twelve years seeking to get 
farmers to improve their properties, and this 
spring the campaign bore fruit. Citing the 
example of a successful Iowa dealer Mr. Edge- 
cumbe said: 

This dealer found there was very little new 
business and no profit in what little there was 

and he wanted profits said that’s 
why he was in business. So he started to 
look for houses that needed better exteriors. 
We maintain an architectural service for deal- 
ers interested in this type of sales and this 
dealer took advantage of it. He provided 
himself with a camera so that whenever he 
or one of his men found a frame building that 
looked shabby and ancient, lived in by an 
owner in fairly comfortable circumstances, 
snapshops were made. These snapshots were 
sent to us. Our architect developed from 
them a remodeled shingle exterior, and a neat 
sketoh of the perspective in color, with a floor 
plan drawing, was furnished the dealer so 
that he could call on the owner and show him 
what a wonderful change could be made in 
the old home by a little remodeling. 

Up to this time, the dealer had not talked 
with the owner. He had found that the 
“modernized” sketch could be depended on to 
grip the interest of the person to whom the 
house belonged. With this as his opening 
wedge he could frequently build in such things 
as hardwood floors, casement windows, wood- 
work for kitchen, and other items that to- 
gether would form a sizable bill. Totals were 
smaller, of course, but this had its advantage 
in eliminating financing problems—the sums 
were of sizes the householder could handle 
without stretching his credit to the danger 
point. Best of all, there was no ruinous com- 
petition—the service sold the job, the dealer 
insisting on keeping his plans until the job 
was let. 

The shingle exterior this dealer found par- 
ticularly useful in starting the sale because 
a part of the expense was offset by the saving 
of an immediate coat of paint. For instance, 
on one job the paint bid already in was $225. 
The new shingle exterior price was under 
$275, so the actual cost to the owner was less 
than $50 and by figuring on the Edham Sunfast 
Kolored shingles, which require no repainting 
for many years, the dealer was able to point 
out that the saving in painting alone would 
s00n pay the entire cost of the “modernized” 
exterior. In other words, the shingles were 
paid for—it was just a question of whether 
the owner wanted the better looking house. 
Usually, once they have seen actually how 
their house is going to look, they take the 
“modernized” house. And then, too, home 
Owners everywhere are finding it profitable 
to “modernize” the old home because of in- 





creased property values, which mean a greater 
resale or loan value. 

Just now, any business is so attractive I 
hardly see how any dealer can afford to over- 
look the opportunity offered by ‘“‘moderniza- 
tion.” Perhaps the volume isn’t as large as 
on new business, but if he will add this new 
“modernization” volume to the diminished 
new building, he very likely will find a most 
satisfying total for 1930 with some profit 
margin—a better margin than could be ob- 
tained on the new building business alone. 

I know that every dealer who has been fol- 
lowing this ‘‘modernization” field, and knows 
exactly what it can do for him, is working it 
harder than ever before. One dealer I know 
is having his men spend every spare moment 
in making a “modernization” survey of the 
sections of his city that offer the best oppor- 
tunity for these sales—that is the subdivisions 
of the better class that are a few years old. 
He has his men find out such things as 
whether owned by the occupant, the condition 
of the building and the paint, amounts of 
mortgage etc. He follows real estate trans- 
fers and every lead where he can push a 
“modernized” exterior. 

As he puts it, “This ‘modernization’ work 
pays me profits three ways. I get actual sales 
at a profit that makes a substantial total in a 
year’s time. I add many names to my cus- 
tomer list and since we handle fuel, much of 
this business comes to us year after year. 
Last, I get a great deal of new building billing 
pecause it’s the men who own these other 
houses who build a good percent of the new 
dwellings, particularly if you eliminate the 
speculative subdivision and I, for one, have 
about eliminated this profitless volume.” 


Supplies Stock 


Everett, WASH., July 12.—For nearly forty 
years the Robinson Manufacturing Co. has 
been a producer of Douglas fir lumber, and has 
specialized in such high grade material as doors, 
panels, moldings, stair and porch rail, finish, 
casing, base and detail material. Within the 


The “modernization” or remodeling of old 
homes and buildings is in its true sense re- 
claiming values. It is an unquestioned fact 
that it is a civic, as well as an economic duty 
for every lumberman to encourage to the best 
of his ability the reclaiming of the older sec- 
tions of his community which were once its 
proud show places, and, in addition, it is good 
business too, because while doing a real serv- 
ice for his community the lumber dealer is 
building up a protable business for himself 
and helping guard his own future welfare, as 
well as that of his city. 





Virginia Wood in Antarctic 

RicHMonpb, VA., July 14.—When Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and his companions tramped 
through the icy wastes of Antartica they had 
under foot native Virginia wood. This wood 
was produced within forty miles of Richmond 
and was used in manufacturing skis for mem- 
mers of the polar expedition. 

The Richmond Lumber Co., which has a plant 
at Glen Allen, Va., turned out the material for 
the Byrd expedition skis, which were manufac- 
tured in a Maine plant. Admiral Byrd himself 
selected the native Virginia stock. Both ash 
and hickory were used. 

The Glen Allen plant has just shipped a car- 
load of hickory ski planks to Oslo, Norway, 
which is another instance of “carrying coal to 
Newcastle.” 

A local lumberman is exhibiting an elaborate 
display of skis, snowshoes and toboggans made 
from materials gathered in Virginia forests. 


orked to Order 


The picture reproduced shows three Yale & 
Towne electric lifting and tiering, or piling, 
trucks used for handling stock between the 
storage shed and the various departments of the 
several factories which, combined, make up the 
Robinson Manufacturing Co. The tiering trucks 
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Three Yale & Towne electric lifting trucks used at plant of Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, 


last two years, however, the management has 
found it necessary to change a great deal of 
the plant machinery and equipment in order 
better to serve the wood-using industries which 
want to buy cut-to-size and shaped pieces of 
wood, rather than to buy rough lumber. 

The present plant is equipped to supply ma- 
terial such as is used by automobile body build- 
ers, refrigerator, radio, or furniture manufac- 
turers etc. Such material is shaped, band-sawn, 
bored, slotted, mortised, tenoned (and dipped 
if required), to the specifications of the buyer, 
and is ready for assembly upon arrival at the 
buyer’s factory. There is considerable saving 


in labor, and freight charges, by buying stock 


worked to pattern at this mill. 


place one load on top of another, thus economiz- 
ing on storage space. These efficient material 
handling machines typify the modernity of the 
machinery in the entire group of factories. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co. is located 
on tidewater, as well as on transcontinental rail- 
road lines, and its products are shipped to all 
parts of the world. Lumber is sold green, kiln 
dried, or worked to buyer’s specifications, in 
addition to standard yard items. All the lum- 
ber used is manufactured at the Robinson mill 
which cuts 200,000 feet in eight hours. Plywood 
panels are produced at the rate of 115,000 feet 
per -eight hours, and the dry kilns turn out 
300,000 feet of lumber a day, dried to the mois- 
ture content specified by customers. 
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Business and Industry 


in the South 


Students of business are saying 
that the South is due to see a 
greater commercial expansion these 
next ten years than will any other 
section of the country. 

The development of Dixie has 
been delayed for several reasons; 
and its resources of climate, soil 
fertility, minerals and water power 
have not been fully utilized. The 
northern and especially the New 
England States have an industrial 
history reaching back to the beginnings of national life; while the Old 
South has produced much of its industrial development within a gen- 
-eration or less. With this late start it is not surprising that the southern 
States have not yet reached the volume of business to which their re- 
sources entitle them. But they are gathering speed, and it is likely 
that half a century of normal growth will be achieved within the next 
decade or two. 

Farms and forests are the oldest sources of southern wealth. Both 
these industries are going through a process of change. 

Farming since the Civil War has been delayed by such factors as 
limited local markets, absentee ownership of land, tillage by negro 
tenants who know little of scientific practice, concentration upon “money 
crops” to the detriment of proper diversification, and lack of capital. Most 
if not all these things are being changed. Crop diversification is spread- 
ing, and dairying and meat production are under way encouraged by 
the growth of cities with their local markets. Negro labor can be used 
in scientific agriculture, if it is under proper supervision; and better 
machinery, including power units, is being extensively used. 

Development of agriculture may be somewhat less spectacular than 
that of other industries, but in the long run it is certain to add enor- 
mously to the welfare of the South. One aspect of this change in 
which lumbermen are especially interested is the rising standard of 
country buildings. A recent editorial in the Savannah Morning News 
contains this statement: “The country sections of Georgia are 100 per- 
cent more attractive than twenty years ago; there are more painted 
residences, more painted barns, more flowers and shrubs, more pretty 
roadsides. This has largely been the result of better roads, paved high- 
ways, with many strangers—and neighbors—passing by. The effect has 
been to raise the appreciation of the farm in Georgia.” 

In addition to this proper pride, mentioned by the News, there is the 
other factor of increased income. It is a benevolent circle. More 
income encourages the building of better houses and barns; and better 
buildings have their part in adding to farm income. Manufacturers of 
paint, hardware and other building specialties will find the southern 
rural lumber retailer a man well worth cultivating. 


A New Forest Industry for the South 


Readers of this journal are well informed about the newer movements 
in southern forest utilization and replacement. Great areas of virgin 
timber still remain; but the time is not so far distant when reforesta- 
tion and more complete utilization will create practically a new forest 
industry in the South. Southern lumbermen are doing important work 
in such fields as organizing the small sawmill for better manufacture 
and marketing, cutting small dimension, grade- and trade-marking and 
in utilizing what formerly would have been waste in the making of 
boxes, paper and wood distillates. In addition to these things sawmill 
men are working out an intelligent co-operative movement with retailers 
to extend maximum service to the final consumer of lumber. 

Doubtless much of the immediate expansion of southern business will 
come in the newer industries. Textile mills have come to the cotton 
fields and have made the Piedmont region of the Carolinas one of the 
great American industrial areas. The expansion of textiles has been a 
little too rapid for complete efficiency, and the mills have felt the recent 
depression. But operators are making a wise use of,this slack season for 
putting through some needed reorganizations; and without doubt the 
textile trade will form an important and a continuing part of southern 
industry. 

No reference to the industrial South would be complete without men- 
tion of the fact that North Carolina stands second among the States, 
next to New York, in the payment of Federal taxes. 

Hydro-electric plants are still another of the newer industries. Many 





| A member of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN recently completed an extensive automobile tour that 
took him through the heart of the Old South. While his 
particular mission was to contact the retail lumbermen he 
had opportunity to see and hear much of general condi- 
tions and in the following article he has given his impres- 
sions of business in the South and the industrial develop- 
ment that is taking place in Dixieland.—Ep1ror. | 
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such plants have already been 
built, and southern rivers contain 
immense unused power potentials, 
This cheap and abundant power 
will be a great factor in develop- 
ing manufactures, and it will 
add much to the efficiency and 
comfort of domestic life. 

Still another new industry, if it 
may be called such, is to be found 
in aviation. No one quite knows 
the commercial future of the air- 
plane, but business men are certain that it will have an important place 
in commercial life. Southern climate and air conditions are favorable 
to flying, and air ports and landing fields are being built in all cities 
and in most towns. 

Lumber retailing is making progress toward a modern mercantile 
basis. For years retailing lived under the shadow of the sawmill and 
was hampered by the sawmill man’s interest in production and _ his 
relative indifference to the newer standards of merchandising. Some 
of the smaller sawmills still carry on this haphazard retailing. The 
movement mentioned above to standardize small-mill production and 
to turn it into orderly marketing channels will remove one of the 
stubborn obstacles to sound retailing. 

Retailing is being aided by general developments. Increasing wealth 
is creating a demand for houses of medium size that have architectural 
distinction and modern domestic equipment. Ever since colonial days 
the South has been famous for its stately architecture; but these great 
mansions and manor houses were necessarily few in number. Some 
features of the old designs are happily retained in the new architecture; 
but the modern small house in the South has plumbing and lighting and 
heating equipment that the old mansions never approached. 

A change in house design, such as this, brings with it the need for 
technical knowledge and skill. The rule-of-thumb carpenter is not equal 
to the job; and the southern retailer is taking over this matter of advis- 
ing his customers about design and equipment and proper construction. 
Many retail yards operate building stores; and far-sighted manufacturers, 
especially of millwork, have gone a long way in co-operating with 
retailers in preparing sales displays and in working out policies of 
customer service. 

This co-operation is giving to the manufacturers and retailers engaging 


in it an important advantage both in creating and in benefiting from ° 


this unfolding market. This market is certain to be large. Imagine the 
changes which must follow the comparatively simple matter of building 
houses with basements. The basement brings central heating, and 
numbers of retailers are now handling furnaces. It brings more and 
better plumbing. It displaces the primitive laundry equipment of the 
traditional colored wash woman. 

Southern lumber yards are being more adequately financed. It often 
happens that refinancing a yard marks the division point between the 
old selling, and the new merchandising. It adds to or improves the 
plant equipment and makes possible the offering of needed building serv- 
ices. This usually is accompanied by a careful and practical study of 
community needs and buying habits and often uncovers dormant lines 
that can be expanded. Such an addition to capital makes necessary the 
earning of more profits and the stopping of useless leaks; and this 
points directly to cost accounting. Cost knowledge and community 
knowledge are the foundation stones upon which modern merchandising 
must be built. 


A Meeting Place for Competing Woods 


‘Although it would have seemed impossible a dozen years ago, the 
South is becoming a meeting place for competing woods. Longleaf and 
shortleaf pine have always maintained a mild competition, since both 
are produced in the South; but now they are being jostled by Douglas 
fir, western hemlock, redwood, Pondosa pine and the rest. So parts of 
the South are becoming sectors in the far-flung battle line where manu- 
facturers fight for markets. All these manufacturers have a direct in- 
terest both in southern retailers and in southern customers. 

These and other factors make the South a logical area for sound 
trade promotion. Manufacturers of lumber, hardware, paint, furnaces, 
plumbing, roofing materials, glass and in fact all building materials will 
find here an area ready to respond to educational advertising. The 
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South is old, but in another sense it is new. It 
has been called the last — American business 
frontier. But it is a frontier only in the sense 
that it is looking with intelligence and care 
for better ways of handling its expanding busi- 
ness interests. A good many advertising and 


promotional mistakes can be made by those 
who do not understand its social standards, 
pride, ingrained habits and natural wealth. The 
manufacturer who promotes his sales by under- 
standing the people and their needs and by 
working tactfully to fit his offerings into real 


services will find the South a proper and prof- 
itable field for expansion. If Horace Greeley 
were now giving his famous advice he might 
well say, “Go South, young man, and grow 
up with a beautiful and rich and responsive 
part of your country.” 


Poultry House Demonstrates Merits of Cedar 


Everett, WASH., July 12.—The way the Wil- 
liam Hulbert Mill Co., here, manufacturer of red 
cedar lumber, siding and shingles, is capitalizing 
recent discoveries which prove western red ce- 
dar to be a desirable wood for chicken house 
construction is a remarkable instance of what 
can be done to promote the sale of lumber. Al- 
though the company’s campaign was begun less 
than two months ago, officials state that retail 
business has increased considerably, largely due 
to the campaign. 

Conferences among company officials early in 
the spring resulted in construction of an all- 
cedar chicken house, 18 by 72 feet, on the ranch 
of F. A. Doty, superintendent of the mill at 
Marysville, four miles from this city. 

Display ads in a morning paper announcing 
that the house was open for inspection and 
others offering free the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association booklet on poultry house con- 
struction were run. 
operated with the mill and also ran ads. 

Saturday and Sunday, June 14 and 15, were 
picked for the actual opening of the compaign. 
This advertising resulted in fifty mail inquir- 
ies, sixty-nine persons asked direct for infor- 





Three local dealers co- 


mation, and thirty-two made definite appoint- 
ments. During the two days over 500 persons 
inspected the house. 

Carl G. Lindahl, who has charge of the cam- 
paign, talked with most of the visitors. He 
found that individuals liked to pick their own 
type of house and that most customers have a 
pretty good idea of the type they want to build 
when they order their lumber. One of the 
most striking conclusions reached following the 
two-day inspection was that retail lumber 
dealers have overlooked largely a preference 
for cedar which already exists. This situation 
is believed to be due to the fact that most deal- 
ers carry little cedar in stock and consequently 
their efforts are directed at disposing of stocks 
already on hand. Among the visitors were a 
number of contractors who also expressed pref- 
erence for cedar. 

The house is constructed of western red ce- 
dar from shingle roof to sheathing. The sid- 
ing, flooring, roof, doors, joists, rafters and 
equipment of the house, such as trap nests, 
dark nests, hoppers and roosts, are all built of 
cedar. Belief of some that cedar studding is 
impractical is dispelled by the construction of 











Upon its completion this all-cedar poultry house attracted over five hundred visitors 


this house. It was built under the supervision 
of G. W. Goldthorpe, a pioneer poultryman who 
has scores of blue ribbons and medals won at 
fairs, expositions and poultry shows where his 
fowls have been exhibited. 

The floor of the chicken house is constructed 
of 2x6-inch tongue and groove flooring, which 
makes a solid and warm floor. The basic sid- 
ing is of No. 2 shiplap, covered with building 
paper and '%-inch by 8-inch C grade siding as 
the exterior surface. Rafters ate 2x6-inch and 
framing 2x4-inch. The roof is of No. 2 Per- 
fection shingles. The building will house 500 
chickens. 

Doors divide the house into three equal com- 
partments, each housing 150 chickens. The 
doors are built of shiplap, one layer being hori- 
zontal and one vertical. An opening in each 
door contains a screen put between the two 
layers, making it possible for a worker to 
see the entire length of the building. The doors 
are six inches above the floor, the space below 
being filled with a removable board which 
makes the house easily cleaned. 

Some facts regarding cedar are emphasized 
by the Hulbert mill. That western red cedar 
contains a natural preservative oil which makes 
it so immune to fungus attack that it can be 
used unpainted, is of course widely known. 
But few know that the insulating qualities of 
cedar insure that a building will be eight to 
twelve degrees cooler in warm weather and 
correspondingly warmer in winter. Or that 
cedar’s aromatic odor repels vermin and insects 
destructive to poultry. 

The William Hulbert Mill Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 125,000 feet of cedar siding and lum- 
ber daily. The mill produces all kinds of cedar 
products and has been particularly successful in 
selling its by-products. The owners of this 
concern also own the North Coast Casket Co. 
Among the mill’s specialties are bread boards 
and ironing boards. 


Loggers to Aid Red Cedar Campaign 


SEATTLE, WaSH., July 12.—A plan and form 
of contract was unanimously endorsed at a 
general loggers’ meeting last Tuesday by which 
loggers may contribute 20 cents a thousand on 
their normal cedar production to yield an an- 
nual income to the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
of not less than $100,000, which will be ex- 
pended in trade extension, work to increase 
the red cedar shingle market. Ten of the 
largest operators who were present agreed to 
sign the contract with the understanding that 
the same is not effective unless and until a 
sufficient number of. logging operators in the 
four districts—Columbia River, Grays Harbor, 
Puget Sound, and British Columbia — have 
signed. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 


Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of the Red 


Cedar Shingle Bureau, were present at the 
meeting and urged this financial support from 
the loggers. E. H. Meiklejohn, manager of 
the Loggers’ Information Association, in a let- 
nF to the logging industry of Puget Sound 
said: 

The present condition of the cedar log mar- 
ket, with any possibility of improvement too 
remote to consider, calls for some constructive 
action and this seems to be the proper step. 

Your co-operation is urged and your signed 
contract should be returned promptly, either 
to the Loggers Information Association or 


the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. The contract 
copy is to be retained for your files. 

If anything is to be done, it must be got- 
ten under way at once. 


The contract provides for payments on the 
tenth day of the month following each calendar 
month in which shipments or movements occur. 
Its life is one year and may be renewed from 
year to year following expiration. Sixty days’ 
written notice is required to terminate the con- 
tract at the end of the year and the bureau 
may also terminate the contract on sixty days’ 
notice if the subscriber fails to live up to its 
stipulations. 

In outlining a proposed plan to increase the 
sale of red cedar shingles Messrs. Greeley and 
Bevan made a joint statement as follows: 

It is pretty generally conceded that the price 
received for cedar logs is largely dependent 
on the market price of shingles. In a little 
over a year the price of cedar logs has fallen 
at least $9 a thousand, which means a loss of 
around $3,000,000 to the logging companies 
on the cedar logs now in the water. During 
the same period the manufacturer of shingles 
has received lower and lower prices for his 
shingles but with the decreased log cost is 
not materially in a very different position than 
he was a year ago. The obvious answer to the 
problem is to increase the sales volume of 
shingles to the point where it will absorb 
the cedar log input. 

What are the market possibilities? The 


annual roofing requirements of the United 
States, leaving Canada out of the picture, are 
40,000,000 squares. Of this amount 60 per 
cent, or 24,000,000 squares, is re-roofing +¢'* 
repair work which is not so dependent on 
good or bad times. Of this huge roofing mar- 
ket not to exceed 5,000,000 squares of wood 
shingles are normally used after subtracting 
the shingles used for siding of 12 percent of 
the total, and 21 percent of the constant re- 
roofing requirements of the United States. in 
other words, for roofing purposes only, from 
80 percent to 90 percent is available for mar- 
ket extension. In view of this situation it 
may safely be said that of all the items in 
the lumber list, wood shingles present the best 
chance for successful merchandising. 


What are the obstacles? A careful analy- 
sis of the situation would indicate that there 
is only one serious obstacle to the sale of 
cedar shingles. The consumer is well sold on 
the merits and lasting qualities of good cedar 
shingles excepting the so-called fire hazard, 
the fear of which is without question the prin- 
cipal reason for the sale of substitutes. This 
fire bogey has been built up for years by 
propaganda of the underwriters and our com- 
petitors have tied their tail to this kite until, 
unless active steps are taken to break down 
this misconception in the buying public's 
mind, we are in danger of being wiped from 
the field. 

What is the remedy? The first step is 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Moisture in Wood and Its Rela- 


tion to Strength— 


It is quite well known that the strength of 
wood is, in general, increased by seasoning. 
Just how great the strengthening effect is and 
how it is related to wood and timber under 
service conditions are not so well understood. 

Wood in the natural state in the living tree 
has associated with it considerable quantities 
of water in two forms, (1) that required to 
thoroughly saturate and wet the wood tissues 
or fibers, and (2) excess or free water held in 
the pores. A _ sponge affords a convenient 
analogy. After a sponge has been soaked, it 
carries a large water content, part of it held 
in the pores and cavities by capillarity and 
part closely imbibed by the tissues of the 
sponge. A large part of the water can be 
squeezed out of the pores but the sponge tis- 
sues remain wet and soft. With the removal of 
further water by evaporation, the sponge 
shrinks in size and becomes harder and more 
difficult to compress or to tear. The excess 
or free water can not be removed from wood 
by squeezing without damage to the structure 


of the wood, but both the excess and the ab- 
sorbed water must evaporate from the surface 
of the piece. As the surface dries the free 


water must evaporate before the fibers or tis- 
sues can begin to dry, and until some of the 
water that wets them evaporates, no change 
takes place in their properties. The amount 
of water required to completely wet the fibers 
is known as the fiber saturation moisture con- 
tent and varies considerably, ranging from 
about 20 to about 30 percent, based on the 
weight of the dry wood. After passing the 
fiber-saturation point, the fibers become harder 
and stronger as drying progresses and shrink 
if free to do so. 


Rapid Drying Sets Up Stresses 


As evaporation proceeds from the surface, 
the outer parts of the piece dry ahead of the 
interior. If water is evaporated much faster 
than it can be carried from the interior, the 
outer parts pass the fiber-saturation point and 
reach a moisture content calling for shrinkage 
before the interior begins to shrink. Conse- 
quently, decrease in external dimensions is re- 
strained by the wet interior with the result 
that the outer parts are stressed in tension and 
the inner parts in compression across the grain. 
Under severe seasoning conditions this stress 
results in the formation of surface checks and 
in an outer shell becoming casehardened or set 
with dimensions considerably greater than it 
would have assumed had it been free to shrink. 
Subsequent drying of the interior portion causes 
it to pull on the outer shell with the result 
that the surface checks close and internal 
checking or “honeycombing” occurs. Thus, a 
principal cause of stress and the resulting for- 
mation of checks and other defects in drying 
is a steep moisture gradient between the sur- 
face and the interior. Obviously, drying with- 
out moisture gradient is impossible since moist- 
ure will move only to a drier part but the ideal 
is to so regulate drying conditions that water 
is evaporated only as fast as it moves from 
the interior to the surface. Such ideal drying 
is seldom practically attainable, however, be- 
cause of the long time involved. A further 
cause of the development of stresses and check- 
ing is the difference in shrinkage characteris- 
tics between two of the principal structural 
directions. A change of moisture content below 
the fiber-saturation point causes greater shrink- 
age in the tangential direction or along the 
annual growth rings than in the radial direc- 
tion or across the rings. To this phenomenon 
is due the commonly observed fact that flat or 


slash-sawn boards, whose width is in the tan- 
gential direction, shrink and swell more with 
changes in moisture content than do rift or 
quarter-sawn boards, whose width is in the 
radial direction. As a consequence of this dif- 
ference in shrinkage, the circumference of a 
pole or log tends to decrease by a greater per- 
centage than does the diameter, and even if the 
moisture could be kept uniformly distributed 
during the drying, either stretching or checking 
would be necessary’ to accommodate the cir- 
cumference to the diameter. The same is true 
of sawed timbers that include the pith of the 
tree. Ordinarily, the wood is incapable of the 
required stretching, and checking results. A 
further fact of importance in connection with 
the drying of wood is that the movement of 
moisture is most rapid along the grain and 
least rapid in the tangential direction. Con- 
sequently, drying is most rapid from end-grain 
surfaces and least rapid from rift or quarter- 
sawn surfaces, with tangential or flat-sawn sur- 
faces intermediate. Obviously, the rate of dry- 
ing of any piece and the checking and other 
defects developed in drying will vary with the 
relative amounts of the different kinds of sur- 
faces. 
Temperature and Humidity Establish 
Equilibrium 


The amount of water that is held in the cell 
walls of wood depends on the temperature and 
relative humidity of the air to which the wood 
is subjected. To each combination of tem- 
perature and relative humidity corresponds a 
reasonably definite moisture content of the 
wood. This is termed the equilibrium moisture 
content which for any specified temperature 
and relative humidity varies slightly with the 
species of wood and with different pieces of 
the same species. The following values are 
approximate averages for two temperatures: 


Relative Equilibrium moisture content 
humidity of wood at temperatures of 
70° F. 212° F. 

Percent Percent moisture 

90 22% 14% 

80 17 10% 

70 13% 8 

60 11 6% 

50 9% 5 

40 7% 4 

30 6 3 

20 4% 2% 


In an atmosphere of 100 percent relative hu- 
midity, dry wood absorbs moisture up to the 
fiber-saturation point and wood with moisture 
content already above the fiber-saturation point 
remains unchanged. 


Strength Increased by Proper Drying 


Most strength properties of small, clear 
specimens of wood begin to increase as the 
fiber-saturation point is passed and continue to 
increase with further drying—at least until a 
relatively low moisture content is attained. The 
amount of the increase caused by drying to a 
given moisture content depends on the partic- 
ular property under consideration, the species, 
whether the distribution of moisture is uniform 
or non-uniform, and on whether the wood has 
been subjected to damaging conditions during 
the drying. For wood carefully dried to a 
uniformly distributed moisture content of 12 
percent, the bending strength averages about 
55 percent, the strength in compression parallel 
to grain about 90 percent, and the stiffness 
in bending about 30 percent greater than for 
green wood. The highest observed ratios of 
strength of wood at 12 percent moisture to 


[By T. R. C. WILSON, Senior Engineer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


that of green are about 2 to 1 and 2% to 1 
for bending and compression, respectively. Ap- 
proximate average values of these ratios for 
some individual species are as follows: 1% 
and 2 for Douglas fir, 134 and 2 for Sitka 
spruce, 2 and 2% for yellow birch and black 
ash, and 1 2-3 and 2 for sugar maple. The 
values quoted are averages for a number of 
specimens of each species and considerably 
higher as well as considerably lower ratios are 
shown by individual specimens. Also the 
strength ratios were derived from very care- 
fully dried specimens and it is very doubtful 
whether appreciably higher ratios will result 
from drying to the same moisture content by 
any process. Greater increases in strength can, 
of course, be attained by drying to lower 
moisture content. 

The strength increases quoted above are for 
pieces in which the moisture is uniformly dis- 
tributed. By drying the exterior parts of a 
piece to a moisture content well below 12 per- 
cent while the moisture content of the interior 
is much higher, it is possible in some species 
to get, with an average moisture content of 
12 percent, much higher ratios to green ma- 
terial. On the other hand, it has been found 
that with such nonuniform distribution of 
moisture the strength values of other species 
are below those for the same moisture content 
uniformly distributed. 


Effect of Moisture Absorption on Strength 


Wood that has been seasoned absorbs moist- 
ure when exposed to rain or fog or other high 
humidity conditions. Because a long time is 
required for dry wood to absorb moisture to 
the fiber-saturation point, such exposure usually 
does not result in enough absorption to render 
the wood comparable to green wood with re- 
spect to such properties as strength and stiff- 
ness in bending and strength in compression 
parallel to grain, but the absorption of moist- 
ure at and near the surface may render the 
wood similar to green wood with respect to 
such properties as hardness and resistance to 
wear. 

Tests have shown that small clear specimens 
of wood that have been seasoned even very 
carefully and then resoaked, are slightly lower 
in most strength properties than in the orig- 
inal green condition. For reasons to be dis- 
cussed later, the effect on larger timbers con- 
taining defects is probably greater. 

The preceding statements concerning the in- 
crease in strength attained in drying apply to 
pieces free from defects, in which case the full 
increase in the strength of the fibers is probably 
realized in the increase in the strength of the 
piece. In the drying of pieces containing the 
usual defects, such ,as knots, shakes, and cross 
grain, similar increase in the strength of the 
fibers probably occurs, but is partially offset 
by the fact that drying enhances the weaken- 
ing effect of defects so that the net increase in 
strength is less than for pieces free from de- 
fects. This enhancement of the effect of de- 
fects is due to the production of checks and 
the extension of actual or incipient shakes by 
the stresses set up in drying. Cross grain, 
which is inevitable in larger pieces because of 
crooks in the tree trunk and the irregularity 
of fiber direction near and adjacent to knots, 
causes the exposure of relatively large amounts 
of end grain. Drying proceeds more rapidly 


from this end grain than from adjacent parts 
of the surface, and this results in checking. 
Hence, stresses induced by drying cause the 
effect of crooked and irregular grain to be 
greater in seasoned than in green pieces and 
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thus offset the increased strength of the wood 
tissues or fibers. This is demonstrated by the 
finding in numerous series of tests that the 
minimum strength value in a group of sea- 
soned timbers that contain defects is usually 
little if any higher than the minimum in a 
group of similar green timbers. | ; 

It is obvious from the previous discussion 
that if timbers are to be used where they would 
if green or only partially dry be subjected to 
very rapid drying, as in arid regions or in 
heated buildings. seasoning defects will be 
minimized if, before being placed in service, 
the timbers are carefully dried to a moisture 
content approximately in equilibrium with 
service conditions. 


SEERA AEEEAE: 


Sees Return to Public Favor 


OmaAK, WasH., July 12.—A. M. Aston, sec- 
retary of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., here, 
has returned from an eight weeks’ business 
trip during which, in company with the firm’s 
factory representatives located at Kansas City, 
Chicago and New York, he traveled by auto- 
mobile visiting many of his firm’s customers in 
Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, New Eng- 
land States and elsewhere. 

Mr. Aston sees an early return to public favor 
of lumber and lumber products, caused pri- 
marily by unsatisfactory results obtained from 
substitute materials, plus the trend to detached 
residential buildings that, if of wood, can easily 
be kept modern by alterations, to conform to 
the latest whim of house designers. He re- 
marks on the passing of the old “dry goods 
box” type of house and its comely successor, 
the architecturally correct, completely harmoni- 
ous, gem of good taste, of today. 

Dealers told Mr. Aston of cheaper and more 
plentiful mortgage money now available, and 
a disposition to invest local funds in this man- 
ner rather than in stocks or bonds of far-away 
concerns. About business prospects, Mr. Aston 
put it succinctly. “Lumber was one of the 
first industries to suffer. from the business slump 
—it should be one of the first to recover.” 


Makes Record Day’s Loading 


SEATTLE, WASH.,- July 12.—During the last 
half century the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
from time to time printed startling records re- 
garding production of logs in various parts of 
the-United States. 

What is thought to be the record of all time 
to date was recently made at the west side 
logging operations on the Olympic Peninsula of 
the Bloedel Donovan. Lumber Mills by one 
side of Camp 2. This one side crew loaded 
86 carloads of logs scaling 902,360 feet on Sat- 
urday, June 21. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is oper- 
ating nine sides in its four camps in western 
Clallam County, Washington. C. C. Donovan, 
son of J. J. Donovan, vice president of the com- 
pany, is general superintendent of operations 
at Clallam County. 

The other eight sides of the Bloedel Donovan 
operations were not idle June 21 either, as the 
total of the nine sides operating that day was 
320 cars, scaling 2,537,940 feet, net scale. Su- 
perintendent Donovan and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ organization throughout are par- 
ticularly proud of this crew of the socalled 
Goodyear side at Camp 2, which made the big 
record. This crew is composed of the follow- 
ing husky lumberjacks : 

Charles Lewis, yarding engineer; Andy Clau- 
sen, duplex engineer; Ed. Richards, yarding 
fireman; Lief Erickson, @uplex fireman; Her- 
bert Hollis, head loader; Elmer Wilson, E. C. 
Calkins, Norman Cullikson, Oscar Aungren, J. 
H. Bradley, Norman Wilson, second loaders; 
Pete Johnson, hook tender; Sam Omer, rigging 
slinger; Harold Peterson, Clinton York, chas- 
ers; Steve Borg, Harold Wilson, Ivan John- 
son, Tom Johnson, H. Owens, chokermen; Roy 
Montgomery, signalman; John Myer, locomo- 
tive engineer; Charles Clausen, locomotive firé- 
man; Alex Carpenter, head brakeman; H, I, 
Trammel, second brakeman, 





Establishes Research Department 


Tacoma, WaAsH., July 12.—E. A. Wright, 
manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co. here, 
with branches located at strategic distributing 
centers of the nation, announces the formation 
of a research department under the guidance of 
a thoroughly capable master chemist and in- 
dustrial engineer, Carl Gustaf Strokirk, of 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The department will give its full time to test- 
ing glues and veneers used and in studying and 
adapting processes which will turn out Pamudo 
products of even higher standards than have 
built up the worldwide prestige this firm enjoys. 

Mr. Strokirk’s qualifications for his position 
include graduation from the University of For- 
estry, Stockholm, where he completed a course 
in all branches of wood engineering; a course 
of research and further study at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; post-grad- 
uate work at Northwestern University, Chicago, 
besides some years’ practical experience with 
Harnosands Faner Fabrik—a modern plywood 
factory of Sweden, and other Swedish concerns. 

Though this department has been operating 
but a short time, Mr. Wright says it has al- 
ready more than justified its upkeep for many 
months by its application of more scientific 
methods to factory processes which transform 
logs into the splendid and long list of products 
sold under the guaranty of Pamudo standard- 
ized millwork. 


Weatherwood Production Starts 


Weatherwood, the new insulation board 
manufactured by the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Corporation, has gone into production at its 
plant at Greenville, Miss., according to an an- 
nouncement by O'Neill Ryan, jr., general sales 
manager. Daily shipments already have been 
started, he said, and at the present rate of pro- 
duction the company will be able to care for 
unfilled orders within several weeks. 

Necessity of rearranging the plant machin- 
ery, and at the same 
time the conducting of 
further tests of the fin- 
ished product, were the 
reasons for holding up 
production at the plant 





O’NEILL RYAN, JR., 


Chicago; 
Sales Manager, Chicago 
Mill & lumber .Cor- 
poration 





at Greenville. Mr. Ryan 
said of the situation: 
“This delay has been 
displeasing all around 
but it has resulted in 
the assurance of a prod- 
uct worthy of our name. 
Further research in the 
interim just passed has 
allowed us to learn 
more favorable facts about Weather- 








many 
wood, and this information will guide us in ex- 
panding our sales field. The sales force orig- 
inally secured for Weatherwood has been held 
intact, and is now going ahead in contact with 


dealers all over the country. Sales efforts on 
exports will begin immediately. Our merchan- 
dising policy and sales promotion campaign 
will be carried out in line with our original 
announcement to the trade.” 

Much of the company’s business is expected 
to be found in the large cities, where repre- 
sentatives are maintained, he continued, and 
where special advisory service is quickly avail- 
able to help decide on the type of Weather- 
wood for’ any specific building. Users in the 
smaller cities and. towns, too, will be enabled 
to secure prompt service of this character, . by 
writing the company at its office in the Conway 
Building - in Chicago, and. numerous descriptive 
and informative booklets are also available. 

“Without question the sales volume for the 


remaining months of this year will make up 
for much of the lost time in which we were 
making our product still better than first an- 
nounced,” Mr. Ryan concluded. 


Los Angeles Receipts Lower 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 16.—Cargo ship- 
ments arriving at San Pedro Harbor during 
the last week totaled 17,944,000 feet, board 
measure, while 10,195,000 feet was in stock at 
the harbor yards, according to the weekly re- 
port released today. Prices have weakened 
considerably and building activity has slack- 
ened somewhat, as shown by the building per- 
mits, which for the first twelve days of July 
are reported as valued at $2,759,123. Of the 
cargoes arriving seventeen were of fir with 
15,795,000 board feet and two of redwood with 
2,149,000 feet. Forty-five vessels are reported 
laid up and none operating off shore. Long 
items are listed as 1x6 common, Nos. 2 and 3, 
worked; 2x3 and 2x4 common, worked; 2x4 
No. 3 worked, and mining. 


Praises Company’s Reforestation 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 12.—Following a 
recent visit of the members of the State board 
of forestry to the holdings of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., in El Dorado County, 
Camino, praise was expressed for the careful 
manner in which logging has been done by this 
company and particularly for the success of the 
reforestation operations which have been con- 
ducted by it for a number of years. Headed by 
Swift Berry, manager of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., the members of the board 
were taken on a personally conducted trip 
through the company’s holdings and given first 
hand opportunity to witness what a private 
company can do in fire protection methods and. 
in perpetuating timber resources for future 
generations. Former’ Governor Pardee, chair- ~ 
man of the board, in speaking of the visit, told 
of the areas that had been swept by fire in 1906, 
that through reforestation are now covered by 
fine stands of timber. Many acres of cut-over 
land have been logged with a view to the future, 
and the board members noted that a large per- 
centage of the timber left standing, particularly 
of pine, was in excellent condition. It showed 
them what can be done by developing and carry- 
ing out an intensive fire prevention program. 

Members of the board had the unique experi- 
ence of witnessing the sawing of a large sugar 
~pine log producing 3,000 feet of lumber, which 
tested the capacity of the Michigan-California 
company’s mill, which plant is one of the most 
modernly equipped on the Pacific Coast. 





Appointed General Manager 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., July 12.—Announce- 
ment has been made here by George J. Os- 
good, president of the Nicolai Door Sales Co., 
of California, wholesale manufacturer of Ore- 
gon pine doors and plywood, that effective July 
1, Larue J. Woodson has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company succeeding J.C. 
Haring, who has retired. Mr. Woodson for 
the last ten years has been northern California 
representative of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., and his experience eminently 
qualifies him for his new. position. William 
H. Klingenberg, also well known in the sash 
and: door trade of California, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager in charge of 
sales. 





UNCONCERNED 


“Who is on trial?” 

“Yon beauteous lady.” 

“Ts it a serious matter?” 

“I do not know. She is working a cross- 
word puzzle,” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurnecrton, D. C., July 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended July 5, 1930, and for 
twenty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 














ee 


No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association. .....ccccccccccces 129 39,508,000 78 37,338,000 83 34,818,000 69 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 69,578,000 71 115,478,000 85 94,313,000 67. 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 65 24,576,000 67 25,766,000 76 28,340,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 15 12,110,000 87 9,027,000 93 263,000 98 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 5,481,000 84 3,476,000 76 2,578,000 106 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 2,362,000 77 1,339,000 44 1,239,000 62 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 48 3,236,000 64 3,520,000 79 3,169,000 76 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 1,931,000 71 5,087,000 115 3,142,000 64 
rn os a 5G ew pabhe C460 beeen a ea 479 158,782,000 73 201,031,000 84 176,862,000 “Wh 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 188 25,395,000 72 23,052,000 68 19,691,000 60 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 2,591,000 103 1,302,000 46 658,000 26 
Total hardwoods ........-eesceeesceeeccess 208 27,986,000 74 24,354,000 66 20,349,000 87 
i hae a kad es ba ehe ee bas 66 bea OO 667 186,768,000 73 225,385,000 81 197,211,000 69 
TWENTY-SEVEN WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association........cccccececes 126 1,434,066,000 89 1,336,818,000 85 1,319,808,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 3,939,898,000 88 3,834,138,000 82 3,651,750,000 78 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 62 1,018,832,000 92 871,282,000 77 877,444,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 451,498,000 71 552,360,000 79 561,896,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 110,345,000 78 113,799,000 77 106,894,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 81,952,000 83 58,215,000 69 55,720,000 68 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 142,631,000 84 123,208,000 83 110,520,000 79 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 183,848,000 99 169,025,000 838 168,779,000 82 
NR A TT eee 488 7,363,070,000 87 7,058,845,000 82 6,852,811,000 “79 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 790,007,000 87 711,676,000 73 679,628,000 70 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 187,979,000 83 108,940,000 66 93,951,000 61 
i CY i veuas ah dheene veeen eee eee 217 977,986,000 86 820,616,000 72 773,579,000 “69 
I eis Si aiding aes eae Oke bee e er as 679 8,341,056,000 87 7,879,461,000 81 7,626,390,000 73 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurincrton, D. C., July 14—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage July 5, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ee | 1,092,072,000 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Millis Stocks Orders Percent 
.- 136 921,022,000 131,901,000 14 
.. 140 1,415,879,000 324,455,000 23 
wa 76 1,247,815,000 131,066,000 11 
ave 7 251,295,000 15,875,000 6 


211,560,000 19 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or eans, La., July 14.—For the week 
ending July 5, Saturday, 146 mills of total 
capacity of 166'4 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 
Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
70,031,434 neee ogee 


Production— 


Carst 
AVGP. SF FOces see 


Pr --- 48,324,812 61.72 ean 
Shipments* ..2,015 42,315,000 60.42 97.90 
Orders 

Received *....1,910 40,110,000 57.27 92.79 


On hand end 

weekt ..... Ff Moe) 8 ee aeas 
*Orders were 94.79 percent of shipments. 
+Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 146 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.47 percent, or 2,205,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., July 14.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended July 5: 


Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 57 units...12,056,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,669,000 64,000 31 





Shipmentst ........ 2,423,000 42,000 21 
Orders receivedt.... 922,000 16,000 8 
Orders on hand..... IG BOCCe lt ccace as 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 80 units*..16,297,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,684,000 34,000 16 
Shipmentst ........ 1,577,000 20,000 9 
Orders receivedt ... 1,338,000 17,000 8 
Orders on hand..... 14,314,000 ...... ‘ 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

¢+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, VA., July 14.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and twelve 
mills for the week ended July 5: ‘ 

Percent Percent cont 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .16,890,000 os ap ei 
.Actual ... 5,914,000 39 aS 
Shipments .-.. 7,437,000 48 126 es 
Orderst . 5,863,000 38 99 79 
Unfilled 
orders ....61,007,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 652,348 feet; 
average was 51,939 feet. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., July 12.— The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended July 5: 


—Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 
production Feet 


this week 
preceding week’s 








Production ..... 1,931,000 100 1,048,000 
Shipments ...... 5,087,000 263 1,018,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 3,142,060 163 831,000 
Ce GG: «.« o2 os 19,125,000 ee 5,355,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ...... 1,337,000 1,568,000 
Southern California* ...... 50,000 452,000 
EE. ot tote a a 6 oo es Ghee 30,000 81,000 
EE oe badh b> eares eee o 905,000 710,000 
ET eT erro eee 1,965,000 331,000 

5,087,000 3,142,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, OrE., July 16.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended July 12: 


Total number of mills reporting, 86: 


Actual production for week...... 44,345,000 
EN oti tes ecedrvees wadadn 34,698,000 
COTM TOOSEVOE cn cvcciicivccvcves 33,658,000 
Report of 64 mills: 
OPOPFRtINE CAMACIET ...cccccscccocss 73,386,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 47,644,000 
Actual production for week....... 40,941,000 
Report for 75 mills: 
Average production ............. 40,895,000 
re eee 124,800,000 
Stocks on hand—July 12.......... 1,293,868,000 
Identical mills reporting, 64: 
Production 
Operating capacity ............ 73,386,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 47,644,000 


Week ended Week ended 
July 12,1930 July 13,1929 


Actual for week.... 40,941,000 52,159,000 
rere 32,571,000 43,229,000 
Orders received ..... 31,141,000 41,151,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production 
Average for 3 previous years..... 31,818,000 


Week ended Week ended 
July 12,1930 July 13,1929 
Unfilled orders ...... 106,210,000 133,198,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,032,871,000 844,587,000 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo.tk, VA., July 12.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports in May the total 
cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, 
was $17.50 for mills doing their own logging, 
the range for these being from $12.42 to $22.77; 
$17.36 for mills purchasing logs, and that the 
average for all mills was $17:.49—the statement 
being based on 12 reports from 9 members rep- 
resenting 14 mills. Average cost of logs for 
mills doing their own logging, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $7.06, made up of $4.76 for log- 
ging expense and $2.30 for log transportation; 
total cost of manufacturing for these mills was 
$5.47, made up of $3.43 for sawmill, 49 cents 
for dry kilns and $1.55 for yarding and ship- 
ping; total overhead averaged $4.11, made up 
of $1.27 for insurance and taxes, 97 cents for 
depreciation, and $1.87 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 86 cents. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 16—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association report for the week 
ended July 12 is as follows: 


For a group of 225 mills—all those giving 
production, shipments and orders—figures were 
as follows: 

Production 117,008,000 
Shipments 120,165,000 2.7% over production 
Orders ....104,924,000 10.33% under production 


A group of 347 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operation capacity .299,994,000 
Average weekly cut for 28 weeks— 
iT -.  .teackhusdestinawteber eens 209,461,000 

Peer oreo 180,333,000 

Actual cut for week ended July 12.135,174,000 


A group of 222 mills, whose production for 
the week ended July 12 was 116,024,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders orders 
OS ee 43,929,000 44,131,000 120,501,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 40,405,000 33,461,000 144,884,000 
Export . 23,212,000 13,448,000 144,820,000 
Local . 11,777,000 pi <r ee 
Totals ..119,323,000 102,817,000 410,205,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended July Average first 28 weeks 
12, 1930 1930 1929 
Production ..108,214,000 144,538,000 165,723,000 
Shipments ..107,686,000 140,770,000 172,167,000 
Orders . 96,809,000 133,789,000 173,784,000 





Form Pine Export Association 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 14—The Florida 
Pine Export Association has filed papers 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene 
law) with the Federal Trade Commission for 
exporting yellow pine lumber and timber. The 
association will maintain offices in the Bisbee 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Officers of the association are: W. C. Sher- 
man, chairman; and Wilmer Hayward, secre- 
tory. Members are: Pensacola Lumber & 
Timber Co., Pensacola, Fla.; St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co., Millville, Fla.; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Foshee Manufacturing 
Co., Melbourne, Fla.; W. C. Sherman Co., 
Hicoria, Fla.; and J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., 
Holopaw, Fla. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemption 
from the antitrust laws to an association entered 
into and solely engaged in export trade, with 
the provision that there be no restraint of trade 
within the United States, or restraint of the 
export trade of any domestic competitor, and 
with the further prohibition of any agreement, 
understanding, conspiracy or act which shall 
enhance or depress prices or substantially lesson 


competition within the United States or other- . 


wise restrain trade therein. 


Water Transportation Rates 


Pacific-European Freight Reduced 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 15.—Following the 
throwing open of the water freight rate from 
the Northwest to European destinations, by 
the Pacific-European Conference of steamship 
lines, there was some business booked this 
week at 45 shillings, which is 10 shillings less 
than the rate prevailing before the conference 
‘acted. There is reported to be a much more 
lively inquiry for space for the movement of 
lumber to Europe. 


Throws Pacific-European Rate Open 


San Francisco, CAuir., July 12.—Voting in 
a solid block, representatives of fifteen steam- 
ship lines, comprising full membership of the 
Pacific Coast-European Steamship Conference, 
at a meeting held here today declared an open 
rate on lumber from the North Pacific range 
to the United Kingdom and Continent, for July, 
August and September. 

E. J. A. Watts, secretary of the conference, 
said that the open rate accord at this time 
was prompted by adverse business conditions, 
and was adopted by a full conference repre- 
sentation, after brief but frank discussion of 
the situation. 


European Rate of 421/-46s Likely 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 14—An open rate on 
lumber. was declared July 12 by the Pacific 
Coast-European Conference at San Francisco. 
According to word received here, the open rates 
will last until Sept. 30. Protests over the July 
August 55 shilling rate were made to the con- 
ference, but last Thursday it was affirmed. An- 
other meeting Friday, however, revealed that 
all but three lines were willing to go on an 
open rate basis. With plenty of tonnage avail- 
able at between 45 and 50 shillings, it became 
impossible to hold the conference rate. Opera- 
tors here believe charters will be taken now 
at 42% and 46 shillings, and it is probable that 
an unofficial going rate of about 45 will be 
recognized by the principal lines. The con- 
ference hopes to put into effect its previous rate 
of 60 shillings after Sept. 30, but that this will 
be done is considered unlikely by exporters here. 


Intercoastal Water Rates Shaded 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—A_ considerable 
volume of intercoastal space is going below the 
conference rate of $11. The small movement 
to the Atlantic coast is causing additional ships 
to be laid up. Four Ford ships have been 
charted at various figures for July. One early 
in the month was taken at $7.75. Two others 
in the middle of the month took cargo at 
$9.50 and $9.25, and the fourth, to be loaded 
the latter part of July, will go at a rate of 
$8.50. Intercoastal shippers interested in main- 
taining the rate declare these loadings are not 





Shipments 91 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
_Wasuincron, D. C., July 16—Six hundred and twenty-three softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended July 12 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 254,096,000 feet, shipments 230,759,000 feet, and orders, 206,609,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipmeents and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association............sseeeee: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............-- 
California Redwood Association..............- 


Pete: COE 6 5s 5 bik edie ele id saeies Hee 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


SO, GS, 6.0 Gh ove ka cowie ena e css 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
st 140 51,916,000 43,932,000 37,380,000 
mt 225 117,008,000 120,165,000 140,924,000 
ica 86 44,345,000 34,698,000 33,658,000 
a. 18 17,781,000 11,789,000 11,677,000 
ot 7 8,810,000 4,813,000 5,722,000 
x 18 2,668,000 1,450,000 1,255,000 
ae 117 7,665,000 7,886,000 6,433,000 
ie 12 3,903,000 6,026,000 5,560,000 
ive 623 254,096,000 230,759,000 206,609,000 
ae 169 25,126,000 22,587,000 18,116,000 
es 18 3,295,000 2,179,000 1,082,000 
és 187 28,421,000 24,766,000 19,198,000 


especially significant. The Ford vessels carry 
about 1,800,000 feet to the ship, and the four 
loading this month therefore can take about 
7,200,000 feet. The conference has vessels big 
enough to take this much in a single loading. 
The effect of loading at rates below the con- 
ference is declared to be adverse to the Atlantic 
Coast market, because the loadings cause a 
bearing down of prices. 


Hearings on interesnctel Rates 


New York, July 14.—Earl H. Strange, chair- 
man of the Intercoastal Lumber Conference, 
left here recently for San Francisco to arrange 
for continuing hearings. Intercoastal lumber 
factors in eastern territory are encouraged to 
believe that much good will be accomplished 
soon in the direction of stabilizing freight rates. 

Hearings were held here between representa- 
tives of the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ As- 
sociation, represented by a committee of which 
Edgar A. Hirsch is chairman, and representa- 
tives of the steamship carriers, including the 
Dimon Steamship Co. and the Shepard Steam- 
ship Co. Another hearing will be held here 
late this month. 


Grant Extended Time Limit 


An extension in the time limit of lumber 
transit arrangements in Illinois and the General 
Freight Association territory, for which the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association recently 
made application, has been granted by the rail- 
roads operating in those territories, according 
to an announcement received by the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN Thursday from J. A. Koehler, 
manager of the association’s Chicago office, 
through whom the application was presented. 

The special application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for authority to make the 
extensions effective at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, is being prepared. Questioned as to the 
effect of the action, Mr. Koehler said: 

“While the association can not make an actual 
estimate of the savings that will result from the 
carriers’ disposition of the subject, it is calcu- 
lated that it will run well into several hundred 
thousand dollars.” 


To Investigate Production Costs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMRBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Senate 
today passed a resolution introduced by Senator 
McNary of Oregon directing the tariff com- 
mission to “investigate the differences in the 
costs of production of the following domestic 
articles and of any like or similar foreign 
articles. Lumber and timber, if of western fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock or larch.” 

The commission is directed to make the in- 
vestigation under flexible provision of the new 
tariff act. 

One difficulty which confronts the commis- 
sion is found in the fact that while directing 
numerous specific investigations Congress has 
not provided any substantial increase in the 
funds available for this purpose. Provision for 
additional funds is expected at the short session 
beginning in December. 








Savings Deposits Have Increased 


A report made by the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of New York shows that savings deposits 
in the banks of that city on July 1 totaled 
$3,527,403,129, a gain of $180,186,934 since Jan- 
uary 1, and constituting a new record. This 
total is especially significant in that it represents 
a gain in each of the city’s five boroughs, the 
deposits on January 1 and July 1, respectively, 
as follows: Kings County, $994,648,610 and 
$1,047,066,067; Queens, $131,884,574 and $138,- 
292,138; Richmond, $22,305,370 and $22,680,758 ; 
Bronx, $117,832,703 and $122,937,548; Manhat- 
tan, $2,080,544,938 and $2,196,426,618. 
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Pine Association Takes Progressive Steps 


Plans for Closer Contact With Retailers—To Co-operate in Marketing Perfect 
Lumber—Small Mills Admitted to Associate Membership 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MempPuHis, TENN., July 16.— Closer contact 
with retailers, co-operation with members in 
marketing “perfect” yellow pine lumber, and a 
working arrangement with small mills by which 
they will get the services of the association, 
were three major matters of policy that grew 
out of the midsummer meeting here yesterday 
and today of the Southern Pine Association. 
Good attendance, plenty of enthusiasm and a 
new spirit of pulling together marked the 
sessions, 

A sub-committee of the advertising and trade 
extension committee will work out means of 
closer relations with retailers, which likely will 
be a major feature of future association activi- 
ties. With from 60 to 65 percent being sold 
through retail distributors, the association plans 
to find where its biggest field is, to get in direct 
contact with responsible dealers, have them 
participate in meetings and plans, broaden in- 
spection service to insure that lumber they 
handle is what they bought, and to work hand 
in hand with every retailer to help him get not 
only bigger business but more certain profits. 
The subject was discussed at length in Presi- 
dent C, C. Sheppard’s address and with many 
specific and illuminating examples by L. R. Put- 
man, merchandising counsel. He cited the St. 
Louis market, Kentucky and Ohio as examples 
where initial association activities are bearing 
splendid fruit, some even offering a premium of 
50 cents to $1 for association lumber. Con- 
sumer demand and retail distribution go hand 
in hand and the association must fall in line, 
he declared. 

The small mill at last is to become part and 
parcel of the pine organization. Agreeable 
basis of membership, somewhat below active 
membership, and “associate” members privi- 
leges will be given. Inspection, grading and 
manufacturing help are primary benefits ex- 
tended by the association. 

The association likewise is to co-operate with 
groups of manufacturers who are specializing in 
“perfect” lumber. A special committee will be 
named to work out plans. Group selling, prob- 
ably by five groups nationally, with fixed whole- 
sale and re-sale prices is contemplated, as is 
also a special branding in addition to usual 
grade-marks, and trade-name marks. 

Devere Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., led a 
vigorous discussion of the subject declaring 
quality lumber alone will meet the competition 
of substitutes, including steel. Groups would 
be composed only of those manufacturers will- 
ing to meet high standards and when consoli- 
dation of sales is perfected, individual firm 
names or trade-marks will be discontinued. 

General discussions were participated in by 
C. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; F. W. Reimers, 
Hammond, La.; A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; 
George Houston, Kansas City; W. L. Sangster, 
Houston, Tex.; M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fila.; 
O. N. Cloud, New Orleans, La.; P. A. 
Bloomer, Fisher, La.; Frank Adams, Morton, 
Miss.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss., and others. 


Resolution on Russian Lumber 


The association by an adopted resolution 
urged members to ask their congressmen to 
insist that the Treasury Department adhere to 
the law in preventing imports of Russian lum- 
ber of convict manufacture. Walter F. Shaw, 
trade extension manager, National Lumber 
Manufacturer’ Association, presented the fact 
that at least six shiploads of such lumber are 
about to be landed. Mr. Shaw also detailed 
activities of his organization in finding uses for 
lumber, including plans for the Chicago 1933 
Pageant of Progress where it is proposed to 
erect a huge building exemplifying all uses of 


lumber. An unusual field for lumber now lies 
in Tom Thumb golf courses. Unit-built grand- 
stands and many other items were suggested. 
The passing of steel window frames was pointed 
to, the New York school board having decreed 
against them in all public schools. He urged 
pine men to avail themselves of all suggested 
uses of lumber and to follow them up vigor- 
ously. 

R. C. Fulbright, general counsel for the as- 
sociation for years, said the last five years have 
seen a great change in trade’s economics, with 
a marked change in the attitude of governmental 
agencies so far as trade organizations are con- 
cerned. The antitrust law no longer is being 
used to throttle business but to protect consum- 
ers. The Federal Trade Commission is now 
helping instead of threatening. Continued and 
broadened activities of the association, there- 
fore, can be liberally supported. 


Urges Preparation for Good Times 


Periods of dull business such as have ex- 
isted throughout all industries in recent months, 
and the lumber industry in particular, are but 
“breathing spells” and a most admirable time 
to search out and eliminate inefficient and un- 
sound practices and “put the house in order” 
for good business that inevitably follows such 
times, was the note of optimism running 
through the address of C. C. Sheppard, presi- 
dent, at the opening of the general session. 

There has never been a serious interruption 
or halt in America’s industrial growth and de- 
velopment that has not been followed by years 
of good business, was the tenor of his views, 
and he went on to show that those industries 
and those firms and individuals first to realize 
on the turn to better days were the ones that 
had trimmed their sails and were ship-shape 
and ready. Overhead costs, practices grown 
obsolete and inefficient, short-comings in team- 
work and co-operation—many such ills, he sug- 
gested, could be attacked and methods, prac- 
tices and procedures materially improved in 
times when sole attention was not needed in 
the conduct of the business itself. 

“We must analyze all of our methods of 
production and distribution in the scuthern pine 
industry to the end that weaknesses which may 
have crept into our business may be overcome,” 
said Mr. Sheppard. “One thing unquestion- 
ably is needed, and that is closer co-operation 
between all units of the industry—manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers.” 

He advocated a study of the natural markets 
for southern pine lumber and then the servicing 
of the product all the way down the line from 
the manufacturer through the channels of dis- 
tribution to the consumers. 

“T believe that the organized lumber manu- 
facturing industry of the South,” hc continued, 
“should pay even more attention to the needs 
of the dealers within the confines of their own 
States. The association has always co-operated 
with the dealers and has endeavored to help 
them in the merchandising of their product. 
But there should be a closer relationship than 
has existed between manufacturer and distrib- 
uter.” 

President Sheppard was optimistic again in 
expressing a view that the “bottom has been 
reached” in the pit of bad business so far as 
the southern pine branch of the lumber trade 
is concerned and whatever changes come will 
be for the better. 

“There is no disguising the fact that pro- 
duction has been in excess of demand,” he ex- 
plained, “but that is by no means a permanent 
condition with pine, as this wood is serving a 
greater variety of uses today than ever before. 


There is a potential demand—a possible yse— 
for our product far in excess of our Capacity 
to manufacture.” 

He pointed to a well-blanced relationship he. 
tween production and orders, of how the indi- 
vidual lumbermen are now paying more and 
more attention to economic conditions preyail- 
ing in the business, and of their efforts to pre. 
vent a further piling up of stocks. 

But President Sheppard was not optimistic 
throughout. He was pessimistic in reviewing 
the business year. 


Statistics for the first twenty-five weeks 
of this year show demand 3,500,000,000 feet 
less than for last year, with the prospect that 
it will be 7,000,900,000 feet less this year than 
last. Southern pine production was 11 per 
cent less than first half of 1929; shipments 
declined 15 percent and orders 17 percent, he 
reported. The worst feature is that southern 
pine stocks of subscriber mills were 19 per- 
cent above normal on Jan. 1, while today they 
are approximately 4 percent above normal. 
Unfilled orders have declined until today the 
increase in unsold stocks over a year ago is 
48 percent. 


He went on to say that other industries are 
in the same condition but the most hopeful 
feature so far as pine lumber is concerned is 
that the true situation now is realized by more 
lumbermen than previously this year and they 
are seriously attacking their business to elimi- 
nate contributing factors. 


Must Sell Product of Industry 


He went on to say that, whether the sub- 
scribers to the association realized it, the or- 
ganization, in his view, is responsible to the 
entire southern pine industry as well as to its 
own limited field. Conditions are such, he said, 
that the association must take that responsibility 
whether it wishes to or not. 

“We've got to sell the product of the in- 
dustry, not of the association alone,” he asserted. 

One of the biggest things now facing the as- 
sociation’s ambitious effort to be helpful is a 
determination for members where they ought 
to sell their product. Many are doing things 
that are not to their interest or their profit and 
among them is the practice of selling in terri- 
tories or areas in which they are not justified 
in doing business. Mississippi mills, for ex- 
ample, he said, have sold pine lumber in Louisi- 
ana and had sought business there when they 
had no freight rate advantage at all and prob- 
ably few other if any advantages over brother 
Louisiana millmen. 

The small mills, he said, have been selling 
in many territories. He told of the plans of the 
advertising and extension division to delve into 
this matter of a logical and actual market and 
ef steps to make a complete study through help 
of a sub-committee. 

Retail distribution is the biggest field for 
southern pine, as against sales to big industries 
etc., he said, declaring that 60 to 65 percent of 
pine lumber has its outlet through the retailer. 

“I don’t think we have given him enough 
help,” he said. “We haven't co-operated with 
him like we should. The time has come when 
we should gather around the table and work 
out a program for distribution through a period 
of years ... not as a temporary panacea... 
and in the biggest fields. We want to make 
every retailer our friend and have him repre- 
sented actually on our committees. We want 
to have a report from our committees this fall, 
then get the representatives of the distributers 
in our biggest fields of outlet to join with us 
in a meeting and obtain their advice and council 
and then we want to go into these potential 
markets and work hand in hand to the end that 
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i nber is sold to the advantage not only 
ee eciibers and not only of the distribut- 
ing retailers but to the advantage of the con- 

as well. : 
oThe ideas advanced by President Sheppard 
are incorporated in association plans for the 
future and will be a major activity of the or- 
ganization as quickly as the essential data 
justify the beginning. = 

Reports of Committee Activities 

The grading committee of the association had 
a more or less technical session on Tuesday, 
with W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., presid- 
ing as chairman. Formal approval was voted 
of a previously adopted resolution which has 
been forwarded to the American Railway As- 
sociation urging that the new A. R. A. car 
patterns be made standard. 

Chairman Murray reported the outcome of 
the recent molding conferences held in Chicago 
and the decision to retain the present “7000 
series” with certain revisions that were sug- 
gested at the Chicago meeting. 

There will be no material changes in the 
statistical section of the association. The com- 
mittee on economics, with L. J. Arnold, of 
Crossett, Ark., in the chair, went into this 
phase of activities, reviewing the present sta- 
tistical summaries with a view to possible im- 
provements but these were few and of minor 
nature. 

The advertising and trade extension commit- 
tee held an evening session, with a dinner in 
the Italian room of Hotel Peabody. E. L. 
Kurth, of Lufkin, Tex., was both toastmaster 
and chairman. The session was more of a 
review of current trade promotion projects, 
with some outlines of plans for the last half 
of the year. No changes from the original 
year’s set-up were made and the program will 
be carried along as it has been running. The 
view was expressed that conditions did not 
warrant any extensions, that a most satisfac- 
tory procedure was being followed and that it 
be kept up without interruption. It was more 
of a round-table discussion of what is being 
and has been done than of any efforts at 
changes. 

Early Wednesday, the board of directors met 
with a committee representing small mill opera- 
tors from the vicinity of Meridian, Miss., to 
work out a means and basis upon which the 
services of the association might be extended 
to small mill operators. The latter were repre- 
sented by R. H. Molpus, of Philadelphia, Miss. ; 
J. J. Paschal, of Walnut Grove, Miss., and J. 
W. Wilson, of Meridian. 

Board members attending included: C. C. 
Sheppard, of Clarks, La.; W. T. Murray, of 
Rochelle, La.; A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; 
J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala.; L. J; Arnold, 
Crossett, Ark.; M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; S. E. Moreton, Brookhaven, Miss.; L. D. 
Gilbert, Texarkana, Tex., and W. N. Sangster, 
Houston, Tex. 


Hardwood Mills More Optimistic 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Pine Biurr, ArK., July 16.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met here today and despite the 
hot weather the attendance was exceptionally 
good. The meeting was called to order by 
President A. W. Bird after a most delightful 
Iuncheon. The first order of business had to do 
with statistics and Secretary O. S. Robinson 
presented the following: Green flooring oak on 
hand 2,299,000 feet; dry, 5,382,000 feet; with 
orders for this item at 1,130,000 feet. Orders 
for other woods totalled 10,336,000 feet. Logs 
on hand 2,550,000 feet; total lumber on hand 
63,800,000 feet. A general round-table discus- 
sion followed and it seemed as if those present 
were just a little more optimistic for the future 
than at last month’s meeting. The consensus 
was that lumber had hit the bottom and while 
the next few months would show nothing sensa- 
tional in the way of big advances some im- 
provement is expected. Inquiries were reported 
as being better the last ten days. 

This being a joint meeting with District No. 
2 of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, the 





meeting was turned over to Carl L. White, 
chairman for this district, who was ably assisted 
by R. J. Welsh, of the institute. The mills in 
this district are curtailing production to a min- 
imum. A large number in this territory are 
down indefinitely and the numerous little mills, 
which depend on the flooring plants and yards 
to take care of their green inch stock cut from 
ties and car stock, are all down due to the fact 
that they have no outlet for their lumber and 
car stock and tie orders are exceedingly scarce. 
The next meeting will be held here Aug. 20. 


Make Pleas for Curtailment 


MAncHeEsteER, N. H., July 14.—The summer 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, held here last Friday in the Hotel 
Carpenter, brought out a large gathering of 
lumbermen and was featured by a stirring and 
powerful address by E. F. Melia, of Boston, 
manager of the eastern division of the WNa- 
tional Association of Wooden Pox Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Melia warned the lumbermen 
they must co-operate quickly if their industry 
is to be saved. 

The consolidated stock report showed that 
stocks have increased since April 1. Of 73 
mills reporting, 28 were running July 1, com- 
pared with 61 in operation on April 1 and 
42 one year ago. Members reported 88,988,000 
feet of lumber on hand, of which 63,109,000 
feet is sold and awaiting requisition and 25,- 
879,000 feet is unsold. On April 1 stock on 
hand totalled 85,391,000 feet and one year ago 





W. B. Heinemann Dies 


Just as this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press 
telegraphic advices are received of the 
death of Walter B. Heinemann, of the 
Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis. Details will appear in the next 
issue. 





the total was 81,538,000 feet. Mills reported 
their present stocks to include 62,795,000 feet 
of reund edge box lumber, 1,159,000 feet of 
pine butts, 8,335,000 feet of square edge soft- 
woods and 16,699,000 feet of hardwoods. 

President Harry K. Rogers, of Suncook, pre- 
sided and opened the business session in the 
morning with an urgent plea for further cur- 
tailment of production until the normal work- 
ing of the economic law of supply and demand 
puts the industry on a stronger financial basis. 
He expressed the opinion that if all lumber 
operators in association territory would stop 
producing until the time comes when they have 
sold and shipped out their last piece of lum- 
ber, they will save money now and make more 
money later. Other speakers agreed with him. 

Arthur Bowler, of Manchester, vice president, 
discussed the hardwood situation. He regarded 
the outlook with a reasonable degree of optim- 
ism and is looking for a fair fall trade. 

Mr. Melia spoke after the luncheon. Charg- 
ing that the wooden box and lumber industry 
has done nothing to curb the encroachment of 


the substitute containers in their business and ° — z 


that the railroads have been anything but awake 
to their shipping revenue, he told the lumber- 
men that if lack of unity continues the death 
of the industry is inevitable. 

The ‘suggestion of a co-operative selling 
agency to handle the production of box lum- 
ber in this territory met with cordial support. 
The matter is now being considered and some 
definite action may be taken along this line 
at the autumn meeting of the association. 

“The time for action is here,” asserted Mr. 
Melia, who was formerly manager of the lum- 
ber and box division of the Dupont Co. “It 
can not be delayed; do your part and gather up 
the rewards that are waiting to be harvested.” 
In his appeal for unity Mr. Melia said: “If 
there was ever need for real Minute Men the 
box and lumber industry needs them right now. 
The business is not dead. It can maintain its 
volume.” 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 


The Moth’s natural 
enemy is the dealer’s 
natural friend. 


As nearly as Uncle Sam can 
determine the moth ruined 200 
million dollars worth of cloth- 
ing, blankets, fur coats and 
silk nighties last year. 

Some appetite! And the moth 
boards everywhere—this way: 
Having a true Mother instinct, 
the moth lays her eggs, 50 to 
100 of them, on your nice new 
overcoat hanging in the closet, 
choosing wool, fur, silk or 
feathers because when her 
young hatch out in a few days 
they must have food. You 
know the rest. 

Supercedar, made from the 
heartwood of Tennessee red 
cedar gives off a _ pleasant 
aroma which is suffocating to 
the moth that lays the eggs 
and the worm that does the 
eating. 

Our advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping and House and Gar- 
den tells why every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and why 
every woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 


Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


T BROWN « 


"MEMPUIS 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sra f 


J WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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214,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AIll the mer- 


chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 24,000 acres in T. 25 N., R. 12 E., 
tx. Rw FS. BH. DB 1 E. 
we. 36 HN. B13 BR, ond FT. 36 H.. R. 
E., M. D. M., Squaw Queen Watershed, 
Plumas National Forest, California, esti- 
mated to be 214,000,000 feet B. M., more 
or less, of western yellow, Jeffrey, and 
sugar pine, white fir, Douglas fir, and 
incense cedar timber, approximately 90 
per cent pine. In addition there are scat- 
tered ands of timber estimated to have 
a total possible cut of about 14,000 M 
feet, 40 per cent pine, “pon certain lands 
which are a portion ‘of the advertised 
area, the cutting of which stands will be 
optional with the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates consid- 


ered, $2.75 per M for western yellow and 
Jeffrey pine, $3.25 per M for sugar pine, 
and 50 cents per M for white fir, Douglas 
fir and incense cedar and for material, to 
be cut and removed at the option of the 
purchaser, unmerchantable because of 
size under the terms of the agreement; 
these rates to apply also to any or all 
material unmerchantable because of de- 
fects if taken and if charged for. Rates 
to be readjusted every three years, 


DEPOSIT—$10,000 must be deposited with 


each bid, to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will 


be received by the Regional Forester, San 
Francisco, up to and including September 
30, 1930. 

The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Before bids are submitted, full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the Regional Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Quincy, California, 
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WIGGINS 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 


nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 





1 purpose of an- 


tab of speci- 

mens and ob- 

serve _ their POTEEL COMPANY 
smooth edges LTveeuneN.en. Ee 
andexcellence CHICAsO 
of engraving. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
Fullerton Avenue CHICAGO 
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511 Locust St. 
St. . 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve 


months is determined in advance and 


nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
220 Se. State St. 
Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 29—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


Aug. 7-8—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore, Quarterly meeting 
board of directors and TX committee. 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Aug. 15-16—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nansemond Hotel, Ocean 
View, Va. Vacation convention. 


Aug. 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Sheboygan, Wis. Summer meeting 
and outing, 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated ‘Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York dotel, Toronto, Ont. “Annual. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Virginia Vacation Convention 


RicHMonpD, Va., July 14.—The Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
announces that it will hold its vacation conven- 
tion on Aug. 15 and 16, at the Nansemond Hotel 
in Ocean View. The business sessions will be 
confined to two 2-hour sessions on Friday and 
one similar session on Saturday morning. Topics 
of timely interest will be discussed and at the 
banquet Friday evening a special speaker will 
entertain the delegates. 


National Retailers Set Date 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Chicago, an- 
nounces that its 1930 annual meeting will be 
held Oct. 22, 23 and 24 at the Palmer House 


Pennsylvania District Organizes 


PittspuRGH, Pa., July 15.—Lumber dealers 
of the Oil City and Franklin district met last 
Tuesday night at the Park Hotel at Franklin 
and effected a district organization commrising 
dealers in Venango, Crawford and Clarion coun- 
ties affiliated with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-three dealers were present when din- 
ner was served at 6:30 p. m., in addition to 
several officers of the State association, who 
assisted in effecting the organization. A per- 
manent organization was formed, with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, D. E. 
Olson, Titusville; vice president, John K. Earp, 
Oil City; secretary, J. L. Clouse, Oil City. 

Another meeting will be held Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 23, but the place has not been de- 
cided upon. 


Topics for National Directors 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., July 14.—According to 
the tentative program announced by officers of 
the association, for the mid-summer meetings 
of the directors and trade extension committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at Portland, Ore., 
Aug. 7 and 8, the first day will be devoted 
largely to a joint meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the National direc- 
tors and lumber manufacturers generally who 
may desire to attend. The West Coast lum- 
ber manufacturers will tender a dinner to the 
directors and other visitors that evening. A 
visit also is contemplated to the unique re- 
search laboratory in Portland of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Friday, Aug. 8, will be occupied with meet- 
ings of the board of directors and of the trade 
extension committee. 

The meeting on Aug. 7 will consider prac- 
tical plans for encouraging and securing more 


orderly production and distribution of lumber, 
Reports on the progress of the trade extep- 
sion work and a presentation of the code of 
trade practices will be presented. Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will discuss that as- 
sociation’s stabilization program. There wil] 
doubtless be consideration of the program oj 
the Timber Conservation Board, the personne] 
of which President Hoover is expected to an- 
nounce “in the near future”; also of means of 
extending the scope of support by lumber many- 
facturers of the co-operative work of the in- 
dustry toward better stabilization and in re- 
search and trade extension. 


Urge Use of Native Woods 


Memphis, TENN., July 15.—Directors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute meeting 
here today adopted resolutions to be sent to 
Congress and President Hoover, urging the use 
of native lumber in the Government’s $300,- 
000,000 building program, including its use in 
furniture, furnishings, trim, etc. 

Resolutions also were adopted calling upon 
the quartermaster of the U. S. Army to cease 
buying furniture made of mahogany imported 
from Africa, Honduras or elsewhere and to 
make use of furniture made of oak, gum and 
other southern hardwoods. 

The fourteen members present also discussed 
at length the Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
periments being conducted at the Laurel 
(Miss) mill of the Eastman-Gardiner Hard- 
wood Co., headed by J. W. Bailey, president of 
the institute, and other mills in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, whereby a means is being sought to 
eliminate sap stain from lumber. It was indi- 
cated that the experiments are proving a suc- 
cess. Improvement of quality of lumber at least 
to the amount of $1.50 a thousand feet, is pre- 
dicted, and end stacking will no longer be 
necessary. 

Reports at the meeting indicated southern 
hardwood mills are operating an average of 
28 hours a week; some entirely shut down, 
others running only part time. 


Trade Extension Progress in Canada 


Toronto, OnT., July 14.—The trade extension 
movement, sponsored by the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, has been making encouraging 
progress since the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. Prevailing business conditions have 
naturally created serious obstacles, but these are 
gradually being overcome. A. C. Manbert, of 
Toronto, chairman of the general trade exten- 
sion committee, outlined the progress in a re- 
port to the directors of the association at a 
recent meeting in Montreal. Although an ob- 
jective of $50,000 had been set as a minimum, 
the directors of the association unanimously de- 
cided to carry out the “self-help program” of 
trade extension work, with the finances already 
pledged, namely, $34,000, which has been guar- 
anteed by manufacturers and wholesalers. The 
manufacturers are contributing on the basis of 
5 cents a thousand feet of their 1929 produc- 
tion. Wholesalers are contributing on the basis 
of 1 cent a thousand feet on their 1929 turnover. 

R. L. Sargant, secretary-manager of the Ca- 
nadian Lumbermen’s Association, was instructed 
by the directors to proceed with details of fu- 
ture preliminary organization and procedure. 
A further report will be made to the committee 
when final arrangements have been worked out 
regarding pledges and other important details 
relating to procedure. A meeting will then be 
held to determine the details and activities ex- 
pected of each member of the committee and of 
the sub-trade extension committees of partici- 
pating wholesale and retail organizations. 
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Hardwood Cut Further Reduced 


Southern Mills Curtail Heavily 


Mempuis, TENN., July 15.—Marked curtail- 
ment of production since July 1 is the outstand- 
ing feature in southern hardwood circles here. 
Mill owners have been suspending operations 
steadily for weeks, but the most pronounced 
protest against low prices has come in the last 
fortnight. Reports collected through the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute here indicate 
that, for the first time in years, production has 
dropped well below 50 percent of normal; it 
is estimated at 45 percent this week. Lumber- 
men are shutting up shop because they do not 
feel justified in cutting up fine stands of tim- 
ber that they know will not deteriorate either 
in quality or value. They have seen prices go 
down and down, and demand fall even faster, 
with no immediate relief in sight. Orders are 
estimated to be only one-third of normal. 

News is eagerly awaited of what the furni- 
ture shows will produce in the way of new 
business. Radio manufacturers have been us- 
ing sizable quantities of hardwoods for cabi- 
nets. The box trade has taken some cotton- 
wood and sap gum lately, but prices are very 
low, off even from those of a month ago. Floor- 
ing plants are making the lightest demand for 
oak in years. Interior trim and other building 
material requirements are exceedingly small. 
Export business is feeling the effects of ship- 
ping rate fights, with the outcome of these still 
uncertain. 


Book Radio, Trim and Export Orders 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—Current trade in 
hardwoods is not active. Among the orders 
booked during the last few days are some from 
the house trim people and from the makers of 
radio cabinets. Several firms interested in the 
export trade report that during the last two 
weeks the prospects have brightened quite ap- 
preciably, in the case of white oak especially. 
There is much irregularity in prices of all hard- 
wood flooring and little local business. Buyers 
are hesitant. Quite satisfactory plain white 
oak flooring may be bought, first grade, $85; 
second grade, $70, and third grade, $48, but 
some large producers continue to ask $89.50, 
$72.50 and $50.50. First grade maple flooring 
is offered $86.50@93.50, and first grade birch 
flooring from $76.50 to $85. 


Have Evidence of Improvement 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, July 14.—Dealers in Ap- 
palachian hardwoods were much encouraged 
over the business outlook for late July and 
August, although spot buying is not overly 
active. One or two old line firms reported 
sales of five or six carlots, which were con- 
sidered as an evidence of returning business 
with consumers from which little had been ex- 
pected. Though the automobile trade is dull, 
there is more activity in many of the districts 
manufacturing furniture, and the radio cabinet 
trade is placing a number of mixed carlot or- 
ders. They are taking cherry, oak and wal- 
nut of medium grades. A fair run of demand 
for automobile lumber is expected by late Au- 
gust or September. Railroad buying is at a 
low ebb, and there is little hope of recovery 
befare late fall. Casket makers are taking fair 
lots. Some common and select oak is mov- 
ing. Box and crate factories are taking fair 
sized lots of low grade poplar and gum. Ex- 
port hardwood dealers report business to be 
slow, with inquiries hard to turn into orders, 
and prices unsatisfactory. 

Softwood dealers said that the trend is to- 
ward recovery. Prices continue weak, but in- 
quiry and sales indicate a turning of the cor- 
ner. Better sales were expected for late July 
and early August. Sales of Pacific coast woods, 
though spotty, were showing signs of improve- 
ments, and prices are firmer in undertone. 

Just now the logging camps and West Vir- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 80 and 81 


ginia and Kentucky mills are being kept busy 
fighting forest fires. The Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co. camps at Richwood and Cam- 
den-on-Bauley in West Virginia are reported 
to have sustained heavy losses. Upward of 
8,000,000 feet of timber, it is said, has been 
destroyed. Advices today were that the heavy 
rains of last Sunday and Monday had enabled 
the firefighters to get the fires under control. 

E. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer Atlas Lum- 
ber Co., is back at his desk again after a 
business trip to mills of the company at Long 
Bottom, W. Va. Mr. Bonner said that his com- 
pany’s losses by. forest fires were very light, 
rains having prevented them. 

Ross W. Sloniker, president Mowbray & 
Robinson, left this week for New Orleans. On 
his return, he will make a swing through the 
hardwood mills of the South. 

W. C. Barlett, president W. C. Barlett Lum- 
ber Co., went to Spring Creek, W. Va., this 
week. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrao, N. Y., July 15.—The retail lumber 
business of Zimmermann (Inc.) has increased 
its capital stock from 100 shares of no par 
value, to 1,000 shares of preferred of $100 par 
value and 100 shares of common of no par 
value. 

Bradley J. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., who is sec- 
retary of the Buffalo Rotary Club, gave a talk 
to the members last week concerning the Ro- 
tary Club convention in Chicago. Other mem- 
bers of the club who are in the lumber trade 
are Clark W. Hurd, Orson E. Yeager, William 
L. Henrich and Elmer J. Sturm, the last men- 
tioned having lately joined. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: Dean H. Bloom, Panhandle Lumber 
Co., Spirit Lake, Wash: F. W. Hutcheson, 
Muskoka Woodworking Co., Huntsville, Ont. ; 
C. D. McCoy, representative at New York for 
the White Pine Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. M. 

H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., is on a motor trip to the Adirondacks, 
accompanied by his son, Lucien, who is attend- 
ing a forestry school at Wanakena. 


Buyer Rides Seller Hard 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., July 15.—Some fair business 
was reported the early part of last week, but 
the latter part of the week was dull, as is the 
start of this week. A few scattered car orders 
have been received, including a little better 
business from the furniture industry. Some 
buyers merely send in orders, at a few dollars 
under established values, on the theory that 
some firms are bound to need business worse 
than they need lumber. Some houses are not 
listing such automobile woods as magnolia, 
maple and elm, or even wormy oak, for every- 
one has such stock, and they feel that if sales 
are made they will be at $15 to $18 below 
prices of last year. The buyer is riding the 
seller hard. Walnut continues in very fair call, 
while a few cars of FAS red oak, some cypress, 
common and better white oak, ash, and poplar 
have figured in the week’s sales. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville are: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $78@s80; Appalachian, $88@ 
90; saps and selects, southern, $55; Appalach- 
ian, $60; No. 1, common, southern, $42@44; 
Appalachian, $46@48; 2-A, Southern, $32@34; 
Appalachian, $36@38; No. 2-B, either terri- 
tory, $25. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, 
$155@160; No. 1, $85@90; No. 2, $38. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, $428@45. Red 
gum, FAS, $90; No. 1, $46@48; quartered, $2 
higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 1, $32@33. South- 
ern red oak, plain, FAS, $63@65; No. 1, $45@ 
46; southern white oak, plain, FAS, $80@85; 
No. 1, $48@50; Appalachian red oak, plain, 
























































There’s a Big Plant 
Behind This Brand 


For more than twenty years this large, modern 
sawmill has been specializing in the manufacture 
of strong, durable structural timbers, railroad 
and car material, bridge timbers, etc. 

During all of these years this mill has plainly 
branded every “big stick” as shown above—a 
brand that quickly identifies genuine 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


We were among the first lumber manufacturers 
to brand forest products. No wonder so many 
buyers today show preference for our timbers 
and dimension. 

Dealers, don’t overlook our big value Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine yard and shed items. This 
stock is also plainly branded “INDUSTRIAL.” 


We invite your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLOw PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 





BIRMINGHAM ALA: 


























A New Book 


~~ t r erer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. 8S. A. and in 
Canada. 

While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. 3ound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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FAS, $74; No. 1, $48@50; Appalachian white 
oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $55. White oak, 
quartered, FAS, $125@130; No. 1, $75@s0. 
Sound wormy oak, $32. 

The Mengel Body Co.’s plants have resumed 
operation, after a close down of two weeks or 
more, but in a rather limited way, although fig- 
uring on gradually stepping up production. 

The Adler Manufacturing Co., musical in- 
strument producer, reported that it had mate- 
rially increased its force, as a result of better 
orders having been placed. 

lire caused damage, estimated at close to 
$100,000 in yard stocks, sheds, etc., to the Gar- 
den Street plant of the Anderson Manufactur- 
ing Co., planing mill operator of Louisville, 
on July 10. The planer was only slightly 
damaged, and the large millwork storage build- 
ings came through unhurt. The company has 
property there valued at about $350,000. 

Fred Fegel, Louisville district manager for 
Steele & Hibbard, St. Louis, is recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. 

Joe Sweets, manager in charge of all lumber 
buying for the Mengel Body Co., is back at 
his office again, after several weeks’ illness. 


Furniture Men Busy at Mart 


Registration of furniture buyers at the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart in Chicago for the first 
seven days of the summer exposition was the 
third largest in the history of the mart. Up 





The swing to oak, especially in the new fae. 
quer finishes, which has been_ mentioned jy 
previous’ reports of American Furniture Mart 
activities, has not abated in any way, and this 
wood may be seen on display in almost any 
part of the building. 


An attempt of California furniture many. 
facturers to invade the middle West and the 
Fast with the alder furniture so popular op 
the Coast is seen in the exhibit of the A, G 
Harden Sales Co. Many of the qualities of 
birch, maple and gum are claimed for this 
wood, which will take a variety of finishes. 
The William J. Jaeger Furniture Co., of Hunt. 
ington Park, Calif., and the Angeles Furniture 
Co., of Los Angeles, were the makers of the 
alder furniture on display. 


Pa BAALEZAZAZaS: 


Buys Atlantic Coast Veneer Mill 


St. Louis, Mo., July 14.—The Pickrel Wal- 
nut Co., which has its headquarters and a mill 
here and another mill at New Albany, Ind, 
has acquired the Williamson Bros. Veneer Co, 
at Cockeysville, a suburb of Baltimore, Md. 
The seaboard connection is one of the most im- 
portant of the numerous advantage accruing 
to the Pickrel company by reason of the pur- 
chase. Another is that the company now is in 
a position to offer consumers throughout the 
country a comprehensive line of foreign woods. 
In addition to this is the acquisition of the 
Baltimore plant as an eastern distribution cen- 














Part of the Williamson Bros. Veneer Co. plant at Cockeysville, Md., recently purchased by the 
Pickrel Walnut Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 


to and including Monday, July 14, the total 
was 4,368. The record was piled up a year 
ago, when 5,031 was reached the first seven 
days; the only other time when the present 
early influx of buyers was topped was in the 
winter of 1925, when 4,501 registered for a 
like period. 

Buying is rather heavier than the manufac- 
turers had anticipated, officials of the mart said, 
and President V. L. Alward explained the rea- 
son for this. 

“Information from the dealers,” he said, “in- 
dicates stocks are so low that what retailers 
sell for the next six months they will have to 
buy.” 

Walnut still leads in volume of displays, and 
is the old stand-by of the sellers. However, 
maple, which in the Early American mode was 
introduced to the market with a rush and a 
loud rustle of advertising pages, is running 
it a close second and is proving to be a very 
definite trend of the times. Berkey & Gay, 
well known company of Grand Rapids, which 
made its Chicago debut at the market last 
winter with a large and complete line of ma- 
ple furniture in open stock, is having a re- 
sponse that is quite satisfactory, and will con- 
tinue to push this part of its business. This 
company is trying, also, a suite of sound wormy 
chestnut furniture in Swedish peasant design, 
with some success. 


ter for the walnut veneers from its ‘two mills 
in the middle West. 

The Williamson operation, as partly shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is a modern 
and economical one with the latest type of 
equipment. It will play an important part in 
the Pickrel company’s production and mer- 
chandising system, according to Chester B. 
Stem, secretary of the firm. 


Bridge Formed on Wood Trusses 


(Continued from Page 41) 
three times. They proved to be entirely sat- 
isfactory each time. 

Mr. McKeown is justly proud of the record 
made by his company's product, and informed 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the trusses are built entirely of grade- 
marked, trade-marked timber and lumber, struc- 
tural Douglas fir that has in addition to all 
this the “Tree”-mark of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s guaranty. 

“Those marks of associations known to be 
responsible give you a comfortable feeling © 
assurance you would not otherwise have, dont 
they?” the writer asked. 

“They certainly do!” was the reply, and the 
tone implied more than a mere polite rejoinder. 
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The Paper Box 


I do not wish the fellow ill 
Who manufactures substitutes. 
Men always have and always will, 
The cotton clothes and paper boots. 
I hope he prospers, as I hope 
All men will prosper in a way, 
And, if a man drinks deadly dope, 
I’m not the one to say him nay. 


3ut if there is a man at all 
I can not say I wish so well, 
There is a fellow I recall— 
The man who ships me things to sell 
In corrugated boxes, these 
Contraptions that they ship me now 
That warehouse workers love to seize 
With hooks and throw around, and how. 


I get a package now and then 
And open it with knife and shears, 
A box I can not use again— 
A wooden box would last for years. 
A box is like a butterfly 
In these new days of these new things; 
These boxes just curl up and die, 
Just like a butterfly its wings. 


I like a box to last awhile, 
A box that you can put things in, 
Like hats a little out of style, 
A box to last through thick and thin, 
A box that you can make into 
A cupboard, maybe, for the wife 
A box whose days are never through 
Till you yourself are through with life. 


I say I do not wish him ill, 
I hope I have a heart of grace, 
But when he dies I hope they will 
Then use a case to fit the case. 
Yes, if he dies, and if they ship 
Him home to rest among the rocks, 
I hope they dress him for the trip 
And ship him in a paper box. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Pretty soon they will begin to call him Bill 
Tilwhen? 

What we would like to see is what Ghandi 
could do with a crossing cop. 

“Believe it or not,” said Mr. Ripley, shortly 
after coming home at 2 a. m. 

Our drama is now largely in the hands of 
people who can’t even pronounce it. 


India seems to be straining at the gnat and 
swallowing the jewel-studded elephant. 


The motto of the modern newspaper: Pages 
for the crimes, but not one line for morals. 


As far as bridge is concerned, we feel sure we 
shall never lose our standing as an amateur. 


The pessimism of Wall Street is said to be 
lessening. One thing it is lessening is business. 


However, if the pessimism of Wall Street is 
lessening, its a pretty good thing. It needed a 
lesson, 


Meanwhile deposits are piling up in the banks, 
and some day the amateur trader is going to 
stick his foot in the water and find it isn’t as 
cold as he thought. 

You would think every day was the Fourth of 


July in some homes. There are fireworks ev ery 
night. 


As far as knowing much about correct Eng- 
lish is concerned, when a man says he don’t he 
doesn’t. 


The trouble with the heavyweight pugilistic 
situation seems to be too little beef and too 
much beefing. 


A scientist has discovered that plants have 
morals. As far as mankind is concerned, score 
one for the plants. 





Argentinians have a habit of writing jokes on 
their ballots. Over here we go a bit farther 
and elect them to office. 

The new University of Pennsylvania stadium 
will seat 81,000, most of whom will stand up 
during most of the game. 


What we can’t understand about the Star 
Spangled Banner, besides the tune, is how any- 
body ever won a war with bombs bursting i in air, 

Perhaps there are uses for lumber we haven't 
thought of. We remember a few years ago a 
Texas oil man asking us if we thought the use 
of oil as a domestic fuel would ever amount to 
anything. 


Between Trains 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce had none 
of the aspects of gloom, and, for that matter, 
we don’t recall any meeting this year that has. 
There has been quite a little talk about depres- 
sion, a depression, as we blithely endeavored 
to explain today, being a low place between 
two hills. Just now we happen to be in the 
fow place between the high hill of last fall and 
the high hill of next fall! One thing that a 
lot of pedple seem to overlook is the fact that 
the low place of 1930 is just about even with 
the high hill of 1928. A lot of folks are wish- 
ing that we could get back to normal, when 
what has happened is that we have. Sales 
of automobiles, for example, which, since they 
supply us with a luxury, are one of our basic 
industries, are running just about what. they 
did two years ago. 

The English have a better way of figuring 
these things. They take an average of the last 
five years and call that normal. You will be 
interested to know that another basic industry, 
poetry, is running higher than it did in 1929, 
or about the average of the last five years. 
The chewing gum business is even better, indi- 
cating that American culture is more than hold- 
ing its own. Perhaps it is due to the fact that, 
following the “stock certificate blizzard” of last 
fall, more of us are chewing the cud of re- 
flection. 

The situation seems to be this: While our 
business may be totaling less than a year ago, 
we know we are not so badly off, but imagine 
the other fellow must be in a bad way. If we 
all realized how well off we all are, the fog 
of “depression” would soon dry up and the 
sun of American business would shine as 
brightly as ever. It soon will, whether we 
realize it or not. After all, if there is serious 
trouble in any line, there would likely have 
been serious trouble in any event. The chain 
store business, for example, isn’t as good as 
it was, and it never was. 

At the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce it was announced that 
one steel company alone was going to go ahead 
and spend millions in the extension of its facili- 
ties at its Cleveland plant. The future never 
looked brighter, the foundation firmer, than it 
does right now. Let us then be up and doing, 
buying lumber, shipping freight; still achiev- 
ing, still a-chewing, learn to labor, and to 
wait. 


Badvertising 


Some of our lumber advertising is just as 
dumb as this: 


At the American Opera the other night, the 
house passed around a dodger advertising the 
next attraction—“Broadway Nights” with Texas 
Guinan as the star. 

Now, if we liked the opera, we would not like 
the night-club lady, and if we liked night clubs 
we would not be at the opera. 

Once in a while a retail lumberman advertises 
in a street carnival program. 












if 
Vilow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Southern Woods 






For many years 
lumber buyers 
have preferred 
Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine lumber 
and structural ma- 
terial. It’snature’s 
best building ma- 
terial. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 


“@ 








GOLDSBORO 
. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
handle on of 
° cargo, co nvolees 
and discount drafts. 
draf 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Nature’s Tribute 


to PERMANENCE 
and ENDURANCE 





HEART COMMON 
REDWOOD 


in 4x 4—5x5—6x6 
up to 20 ft. long 
Makes Dandy Posts 


for Swings, Bird Houses, 
Columns and Newels 








Redwood is nature’s treated wood 
and then, too, it’s fire resisting. 


For anything in Redwood— 
suppose you think of us first? 


Senele 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






















Anything You Want— \h 
AIR DRIED — KILN DRIED 
DRESSED ann RESAWN 
OR DRESSED ONLY 
Lumber and Crating 
AirDried Roofers and 2”Dimension 


are Our Specialties 
-get Our Quotations 


PM.Barger Lumber. Inc. 
M 


ESVILLE,N.C. 

















White P ine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
LESSER GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YURKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. CO fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (37/230 a2 ty sso0axcea Tools 















Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 
A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended July 5, 
1930, totaled 792,141 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 36,173 cars (a reduction of 1,774 cars 
below the preceding week); grain, 48,204 cars; 
livestock, 16,694 cars; coal, 109,729 cars; coke, 
8,555 cars; ore, 56,033 cars; merchandise, 
204,837 cars, and miscellaneous, 311,916 cars. 


Lower Rates to Central Territory 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down a 
decision in Fourth Section Application No. 
12,725, granting to the transcontinental rail- 
roads and their connections authority, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, to establish or con- 
tinue rates on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts from south Pacific Coast territory to 
points in Central territory lower than to in- 
termediate points. The former report of the 
commission in this proceeding in which it 
held that the only ground presented for relief 
was the circuity of the lines or routes seeking 
the relief, is modified, the commission now 
holding that the ground for relief is the desire 
to maintain destination groupings. 

Commissioner Eastman, who prepared the 
majority opinion, points out that no interested 
shipper of lumber has made any complaint 
with reference to the destination grouping, 
but that, on the contrary, the request of the 
carriers for relief has had the support of the 
shippers. He considers this significant and 
important. 

“Some of the groups seem poorly aligned,” 
states Mr. Eastman, “more particularly in the 
ease of traffic approaching the destination 
territory by way of the southern routes 
through the Southwest. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these same destination 
groups are used in the case of the lumber 
traffic from the Pacific Northwest. They per- 
mit competition on an equal basis from the 
entire Pacific coast and intermountain coun- 
try. Obviously, commercial and competitive 
conditions have played a part in their con- 
struction. 

“We have frequently declined to disturb 
groups of long standing where it appears 
that they are generally satisfactory to car- 
riers and shippers and there is no plain evi- 
dence that they result in undue preference 
or prejudice. Moreover, fourth-section relief 
on the ground here sought will in no way 
prevent a subsequent rearrangement of the 
groups if, upon complaint, it is shown that 
they should be rearranged.” 

The majority therefore finds that the situa- 
tion presented in this proceeding is a “special 
case” within the meaning of Section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; that the destina- 
tion grouping in connection with the rates 
in issue is, so far as this record shows, com- 
patible with the public interest and not in 
violation of sections 1 or 3, and that appro- 
priate relief should be granted on the record 
made. 

Commissioner Woodlock in a separate opin- 
ion concurs in the majority report, pointing 
out that he likewise concurred in the original 
finding but is now convinced that the original 
conclusion reached by the commission was 
based upon a mistaken view of the law, and 
that the group adjustment involved in the 
proceeding furnishes a special case “and one 
of the kind of cases which Congress must 
have had in mind when it enacted the Fourth 
Section of the law as it now stands.” 

Chairman McManamy handed down a very 
exhaustive dissenting opinion, concluding with 
the declaration that “the conclusions reached 
by the majority are not supported by the 
facts of record and exceed our authority un- 
der the law.” The chairman announces that 
Commissioner Lee joined in his dissent. 

Commissioner Farrell also handed down a 
dissenting opinion to the same general effect, 
announcing that Commissioner Tate joined in 
his views. 

The case concerns the entire adjustment of 
rates on lumber from producing points in 
California, the southern portion of Oregon, 


and in the inter-mountain States, to Centra] 
territory. From most of the points rates are 
uniformly the same. More than 2,500 Points 
of origin are involved, and more than 5,099 
points of destination. 





Loggers to Aid Cedar Campaign 


(Continued from Page 57) 


undoubtedly to remove the underwriters from 
the picture. This move has been under way 
for some months and we can report that con- 
siderable progress has been made. with the 
active co-operation and assistance of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
This activity will be continued and we are 
confident that a solution will be reached by 
these conferences and that the underwriters 
will withdraw their active obection to the use 
of good wood shingles for residences. It is 
possible and already indicated that they may 
approve 5/2-inch edge grain shingles for 
homes, which inevitably will lead to the re. 
moval of objectionable and unjustified differ- 
entials in insurance rates. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has been 
supported for years by the manufacturers of 
cedar shingles by an assessment of 2 cents 
a thousand on shingles manufactured or 
around 20 cents a thousand board feet. This 
support will be continued. We are now asking 
the logging companies to assess themselves 
a similar amount to be paid to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau in order to put this plan into 
effect. 


SRSA ABEARRBEGGGAGA“AG 


Trouble and Litigation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 14.—The yard 
and business of Reynolds Bros. Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. was offered for sale at 
public auction on Tuesday, July 8, by John 
F. Andrews, receiver, but the highest bid 
received was not accepted by the court. The 
property is now on the market and is offered 
at $10,000, said to be about one-third the in- 
ventory. Since the beginning of the receiver- 
ship the business has been operating from 
the stock on hand with small local orders to 
fill in. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 12.—Sale of the 
properties and holdings of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) was ordered in supreme 
court by Justice D. A. McDonald to meet first 
mortgage claims aggregating $1,250,000. The 
sale will take place on Nov. 15. L. C. Thomas 
has been appointed permanent receiver. 


Hymeneal 


TRUMAN-KLEINHANS. Gordon Mackin- 
tosh Truman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
G. Truman, of Evanston, IIl., was united in 
marriage on July 10 with Miss Josephine 
Kleinhans, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
MacHarg, also of Evanston. The father of 
the groom is well known in lumber circles 
as the president of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co. of Chicago. Among the out-of- 
town guests present at the wedding were 
I. Y. Mackintosh, president of the Mackin- 
tosh Truman Lumber Co., uncle of the groom, 
Mrs. Mackintosh and their two daughters 
who had driven on from Seattle. 





DUFFY-MATHEWS. The marriage of Miss 
Charlotte Mathews, daughter of Mrs. Serena 
Mathews, of Pullman, Wash., to Willard A. 
Duffy, son of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Duffy, 
of Spokane, Wash., took place Thursday 
morning, July 3 in the latter city. The mar- 
riage service was read by Rev. Father A. M. 
Fletcher of St. Aloysius, Spokane, the wed- 
ing being attended only by members of the 
families and intimate friends. A wedding 
breakfast followed the ceremony, given in 
the east banquet room of the Davenport 
Hotel, after which the young couple departed 
on their wedding journey by auto to Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, Calif., where they plan to spend 
a fortnight. Willard Duffy is associated 
with his father in the operation of the Duffy 
Lumber Co., Spokane, and has been acting 
as sales manager for the last two years. 





A popular movie actress is being billed in 
“The Kiss”—with sound. 
We like a hearty smack. 
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JAMES P. SOPER, SR., president of the 
goper Lumber Co., of Chicago, and of the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., of Soper- 
ton, Wis., died on July 14 at his summer home, 
First Lake, Old Forge, 
N. Y., at the age of 78. 
Funeral services were 
held on Thursday after- 
noon at the Presby- 
terian church in Rome, 
N. Y., Mr. Soper’s early 
home, and were con- 
ducted by Dr. Wilson, 
of Chicago. His death 
was not unexpected as 





THE LATD 
JAMES P. SOPER, SR. 





he had failed much of 
late and_ since his 
prother’s death a few 
weeks ago had been 
gradually growing 
weaker. 

With the death of 
James P. Soper sr., the 
second generation of a 
famous lumber family 
passes. The story of 
the Sopers is well 
known to readers of & 
this journal since it 
has had frequent occasion to repeat it. Four 
times it has been the sad duty of the editors 
to prepare an obituary of one of the Sopers, 
beginning back in 1890 when Albert Soper, 
one of the original brothers, passed to his 
reward. The following year James Soper 
died and for many years the second genera- 
tion, Alexander C. and James P., carried on 
the various enterprises. A month ago Alex- 
ander C. Soper died at the age of 84. Both 
had retired from active participation in busi- 
ness some time ago, and the third generation 
has been carrying on, but they had retained 
official connection with the companies. At 
the time of his death James P. Soper, sr., 
was president of the Soper Lumber Co. and 
the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., vice 
president of the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., of New York, director of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., and held 
other offices. He was also president of the 
Chicago Boy’s Brotherhood Republic, trustee 
of the Chicago Memorial Hospital and of Ken- 
wood Church. He was a member of the Union 
League Club, South Shore Country Club, the 
Chicago Club, the Flossmoor Club and the 
Adirondack League. 

Mr. Soper was born at Rome, N. Y., the son 
of Albert Soper, and nephew of James, found- 
ers of the Soper lumber interests. He came 
to Chicago with the elders in the ’60s when 
the Soper Lumber Co., the oldest lumber con- 
cern now doing business in the city, was 
started. Later he succeeded his brother, 
Alexander C., in the offices of Park & Soper, 
and became general manager of that business 
and later of the Soper & Pond interests which 
finally merged into the Soper Lumber Co. 
Upon the death of Albert Soper, A. C. became 
president of the company, and upon his retire- 
ment many years ago James P. became presi- 
dent and manager. Almost exactly thirty 
years ago in commenting upon the outstand- 
ing success of the Soper lumber companies, 
and their head, James P. Soper, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN said: “Personally no man is 
more popular with his associates and competi- 
tors in the lumber trade. He is a peculiar 
combination of self confidence and modesty, 
a stickler for honesty in business methods and 
a type of the best citizenship to be found in 
the country. He is a thoroughly practical 
business man, progressive and active, full of 
expedients to widen and improve the trade of 
the company, and stands high in business cir- 
cles of the city. For a number of years he 
has been a member of the board of directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
was six years ago its president and has also 
held the position of treasurer of that organi- 
zation for some time. He proved an admirable 
executive officer, both efficient and popular.” 

That estimate was written by one who knew 
James P. Soper well, and during the thirty 
years that have since passed every word of 
it has been proved true. Mr. Soper remained 
to the last the kindly, genial, upright gentle- 
man of 1900. “Whether or not the business 
of the Soper Lumber Co. will be perpetuated 
in the third generation remains to be seen,” 
again said the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thirty 
years ago, “Both of them (A. C, and James 
P.) have many years of active business life 
Still before them in the ordinary course of 
events. When the time does come for them 
to lay down the cares of business life their 
Successors will find that the reputation and 











standing of the Soper Lumber Co. has not suf- 
fered in any way at the hands of the second 
generation.” The time has come when the 
third generation is left to carry on and the 
truth of the prophecy is now apparent. James 
P. Soper, jr., of Lake Forest, Ill., treasurer of 
the Soper Lumber Co., an only son, has for 
many years taken active part in the business, 

Besides his son, Mr. Soper leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Henrietta H. Soper, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Franklin J. Ely, of Utica, N. Y. 


CHARLES E. (DENNY) LYONS, aged 50 
vears, one of the best known lumber salesmen 
in the middle West and a resident of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the last 30 years, died in his 
automobile near Mancelona, Mich., July 14, 
from a heart attack. He was stricken while 
driving to his summer home at Blue Lake. 
The car had left the road and stopped against 
a tree but was practically undamaged. Mr. 
Lyons was born in Greenfield, Ohio, and his 
first job was that of telegraph operator with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. He then became 
associated with the Buckeye Steel Casting Co., 
of Columbus, and rose to the position of pur- 
chasing agent for that company. He entered 
the lumber business as a traveling represen- 
tative for the Century Lumber Co., and then 
was with H. C. Creith & Co., wholesalers, for 
about 15 years. When the Creith concern went 
into the retail lumber business, Mr. Lyon 
formed a partnership with John Murray of 
West Jefferson, Ohio, under the name of Mur- 
ray-Lyons Lumber Co., with offices in Colum- 
bus. Continued ill health caused him to give 
up active business about two years ago. He 
served a term as president of the Union As- 
sociation of Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
about 10 years ago and always took an active 
part in the work of that organization. He 
was a member of the Knights of Columbus 
and spent 18 months overseas during the 
world war in social service with that organ- 
ization. He is survived by three brothers and 
a nephew. 


MRS. ANNIE FRANCES RIDER JACKSON, 
widow of Elihu E. Jackson, former governor 
of Maryland, and founder of the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co., of Riderwood, Ala., the Jackson 
Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala., and other Jackson 
interests, died on Friday evening, July 11, at 
her home Briarfield, near Towson, Md. She 
had been ill several months. Mrs. Jackson 
was a native of Maryland and was married to 
E. E. Jackson in 1869. Her husband was one 
of the pioneers in the North Carolina pine in- 
dustry, carrying on operations on the eastern 
shore, and when the timber there gave out 
began investing heavily in southern pine tim- 
ber which today keeps the two big companies 
steadily operating. Mr. Jackson served as 
governor of Maryland from 1888 to 1892. He 
died in 1907 at the age of 71. Mrs. Jackson 
had lived in Baltimore County, Maryland, for 
a number of years. She is survived by two 
sons: Everett E. Jackson, president, and 
Richard N. Jackson, vice president of the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., and also holding offices 
in the other Jackson companies. There are 
also two daughters: Mrs. A. J. Vanderbogart, 
of Salisbury, Md., and Mrs. W. W. Leonard, of 
Baltimore. 


GEORGE BLLIOT HIBBARD, president and 
treasurer of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., died at his home in that city 
on Wednesday, July 9, of pneumonia. He was 
74 years old. Mr. Hib- 
bard was born near 
Waukesha, Wis., March 
5, 1856, and spent his 
early boyhood days in 
Wisconsin, attending 
public schools in the 
winter and hauling logs 
and wood to town with 
ox teams in the sum- 





THE LATE 
G. E. HIBBARD 





mer. In 1869 he moved 
to Missouri and worked 
in the sawmill of his 
uncle, J. H. Hayward, 
near Pilot Knob, Mo. 
During 1871 and 1872 
he attended college at 
Arcadia, Mo. When his 
uncle discontinued the 
sawmill operation and 
moved ‘to St. Louis, es- 
tablishing the firm of 
Hayward & Co., in 1873, 
George E. Hibbard 
went with him. The 
company, which handled veneers and mahog- 
any lumber, in 1880 enlarged the scope of 
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operation by building a saw and veneer mill 
and began manufacturing walnut veneers and 
lumber. After Mr. Hibbard had spent several 
years with the firm as bookkeeper and travel- 
ing salesman he was admitted to partnership 
in 1882 and the firm name was changed to 
Hayward & Hibbard. In the summer of that 
year Mr. Hayward was accidentally killed in 
the mill and the conduct of the business was 
left to Mr. Hibbard. He continued in full 
charge until 1885 when W. H. Steele purchased 
the interest of the Hayward heirs and the 
firm of Steele & Hibbard was formed. After 
the fall of 1889 the business was confined to the 
buying and selling of hardwood lumber, ma- 
hogany and veneers. In 1904, when fire de- 
stroyed the veneer shed and stock, the han- 
dling of veneers was discontinued and since 
then hardwood lumber and mahogany have 
been handled exclusively. In 1907 the partner- 
ship was succeeded by the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., the present corporation, of which 
Mr. Hibbard was elected vice president and 
general manager. Upon the death of Mr. 
Steele about eleven years ago he was elected 
president and treasurer. He was also presi- 
dent and director of the Myers Stave & Mfg. 
Co., of Piggott, Ark., and vice president and 
director of the S. C. Major Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, until that company discontinued 
business a few years ago. 

Mr. Hibbard was well known in the hard- 
wood trade and served as president of the 
former St. Louis Lumber Exchange during 
1901-1904. He also was a director of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association during 
1906-1907. In addition to being a lumberman 
he was also a banker, being vice president and 
director of the Jefferson Bank, St. Louis and 
his connection with that institution added 
much to its growth and stability. His loss 
will not only be felt by the officers and asso- 
ciates of his own companies but by the hard- 
wood lumber industry in general. 

A widow, Mrs. Hilda B. Hibbard, nee Jack- 
son, and a son, George, now six years old, sur- 
vive him. Funeral services were conducted on 
July 11 from Alexander & Son Funeral Par- 
lors, St. Louis, to Bellefontaine Cemetery. 


MRS. GERTRUDE McKAMBEY THOMPSON, 
wife of A. O. Thompson, president of the A. 
O. Thompson Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
died in that city on Sunday, July 13 at the 
age of 53. Mrs. Thompson had lived in Kan- 
sas City 40 years. Some years ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson established a fund for the 
education of worthy young men and women 
at Park College, in memory of their son 


(Continued on Page 82) 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. 
ber Co. and Yost-Linn Lumber & Finance Co. 
merged into Culver City Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


Culver City—Montgomery Lum- 


Reseda—L. A. Carson purchased the Reseda 
Planing Mill and grounds from the Snider estate. 
Mr. Carson has been associated with the lumber 
business here for a number of years and plans on 
improving the plant and conducting a general 
milling business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Dawkins Building 
Supply Co. has moved its quarters from Church 
St. to 1450 West Beaver St. 

Miami—Baker & Holmes Co. merged with Con- 
solidated Supply Co. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Coeur d'Alene Mill Co. 
reported succeeded by Calvin Fentriss Co. 

ILLINOIS. Elgin—McBride Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by T. M. McBride & Son. 

INDIANA: Cook—Nichols Grain & Hay Co. sell- 
ing local yard to W. E. Small, of Hawthorne, N. J. 

IOWA. Bellevue—Grover J. Bittner of the Bitt- 
ner Lumber Co. has acquired the Seiffert Lumber 
Co.’s yards in Bellevue and will take possession 
Aug. 1. J. P. Oberleitner will remain as manager. 

Gladbrook—Geo. E. Conant and J. O. King have 
bought the interest of William G. Schneckloth in 
the Gladbrook Consolidated Grain & Lumber Co, 


KENTUCKY. Fordsville—Wilson Hardware & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by L. C. Acton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—J. O. Wether- 
bee Co. succeeded by Metropolitan Lumber Co. of 
Cambridge. 

MISSOURI, Bismarck—Francis Stave & Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Bismarck Lumber Co. 

Flat River—Independent Lumber & Mercantile 
Co. succeeded by B. H. Jennings Lumber Co. 

Grant City—I. J. Dalbey Lumber Co. sold to 
Atlas Lumber Co. 

Springfield—-A. D. Squires Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Landers-Squires Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tryon—George Hancock & Co. 
succeeded by William Sporm. 

OREGON. Sprague River—The Lorenz Lumber 
Co. sold sawmill to Crater Lake Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lancaster—Clyde L. Smith 
succeeded by Clyde L. Smith & Sons. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Langston - Williams 
Lumber Co. succeeded by De Mauge-Godman Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Aubrey—Wilson-Pratt Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Leeper & Baldwin (Inc.). 

Best—Burton Lingo Lumber Co. sold to Wm. 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.). 

Del Rio—Alamo Lumber Co. succeeded by Wm 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.). 

New Braunfels—Geo. Pfeuffer Lumber Co. sold 
to Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) 

Sanger—Wilson-Pratt Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Waples-Painter Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Frank W. Camp sold 
interest in the Green River Lumber & Shingle Co. 
to Roy E, Newell. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Industrial 
Timber Mills (Ltd.) announce removal of the Van- 
sourer sales office to the general offices at Youbou, 

, 








SASKATCHEWAN. Lockwood—J. G. Wallace 
sold to North American Lumber & Supply Co. 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Herriman Lumber 
Co., incorporated, 


GEORGIA. East Point—Walsh Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Perryville—Perryville 
Fuel Co., incorporated; old concern. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—National Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 2,500 shares no par value; 
general lumber and building material business; 
1535 S. Main St. Old concern. 


Lumber & 


KENTUCKY. Lewisburg—Bland & Day Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Fall gre —Batiding Ma- 
terials (Inc.); capital, $100,0 


MINNESOTA. St. Rta ol Timber Co, char- 
tered under laws of Delaware; capital, $500,000. 

NEBRASKA. Venango—W. A. Hatcher Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Ashland Sash & Trim 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Newark—Oaks Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—-Apex Tile & Building 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail 
lumber. 

Babylon—Babylon Sand, Gravel & gitiding Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Queens—H. & H. Sash & Door Co., incorporated: 
capital, $20,000; Herbert C. Kuster, 9420 211th St., 
Bellaire, L. I. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—P, V. Shoe Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000; Perry V. Shoe, formerly of the 
Shoe-Boehm Walnut Co.. one of the incorporators, 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—Commercial Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Crater Lake Lumber 
Co., incorporated, capital, $500,000. 

Drain—Elk Creek Lumber Co, increasing capital 
to $150,000. 

Portland—Darling-Singer Lumber Co, decreased 
capital to $100,000. 





a oy vy naa Lumber Co. decreased cap- 
ital to $4,0 

PENNSY mabe A. Devon—Russell Woodworking 
Corporation, incorporated; to manufacture furnj- 
ture and millwork. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Anderson Ply- 
wood Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000; 
to manufacture panels and plywood from hard- 
woods and pine. 

Greenwood—Greenwood Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $75,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Sloan Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $125,000 to $250,000. 

Perryton—Burrow Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Woodward & Son, in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000; 3510 W. Broad St. 


incorpor- 


in- 


WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—First Washington 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; logging ana 
sawmill. 


Seattle—Studebaker Pole Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000; poles and piling. 

Seattle—The Lumber Buyers (Inc.), decreasing 
capital to $5,000. 





increasing 
capital to $115,000 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Farmers Lumber & Wreck- 
ing Co. opening retail business. 

ILLINOIS. Kankakee—J. E. De Selm & (Co, 
opening lumber yard on North Schuyler; sheds 
being erected. 

INDIANA, Washington—C. B. Goodwin open- 
ing lumber business. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—H. R. Hagel Co. opens 
new lumber yard in Melvindale. 

St. Clair—South Side Lumber Co. opening branch 
of its Port Huron yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Chas. C, Lambert Co,, 
headquarters, Grand Rapids, opening furniture 
mar.ufacturing plant. 

NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—Gray Lumber Co., of 
Sweetwater, Texas, is putting in a yard. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Treble Lumber Co. started 
a retail yard. 

New York—E, E. Dey, jr., opening lumber busi- 
ness at 75 West St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Paul C. Kelly 
Co. has started a furniture plant. 

TENNESSEE. Greenbrier—Bachman Lumber Co, 
opening lumber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—City Sash & Door 
Co. will erect a $6,000 warehouse at 5965 South 
St. Andrews Place. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. 
will erect a plant to replace the one destroyed two 
years ago upon which there was practically no 
insurance. The new plant will be more modern 
than the old one, consisting of a sawmill and 
planing mill, and will cost about $40,000. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Saulsalito—The Marin Lumber 
Supply Co.’s plant has been damaged by fire; loss 
about $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Advance Window Frame 
Co., Division St. and Kilbourn Ave., suffered fire 
loss of about $100,000. 

INDIANA. Connersville—W. H. Sherry & Son 
suffered a loss of about $25,000 in the fire which 
destroyed the lumber yards and about $60,000 
worth of other property. 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort—Building of the Frank- 
fort Chair Co, at State Reformatory, destroyed by 
fire; loss about $250,000. 

Louisville—Anderson Mfg. Co.’s planing mill and 
lumber yard destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
at $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. DeKalb—The lumber yard of the 
J. E. Tartt Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Winstein Barrel Works, 
loss by fire, $13,000. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—Omaha Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire whch damaged excelsior ma- 
chinery, $1,000. 

ORBGON. Grants Pass 
Co., fire loss of about $10,000. 

Junction City—Horton Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$100,000; plant destroyed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Barto—Newton E. Triechler, 
loss by fire in-lumber and coal yards which with 
damage to neighboring property amounted to about 
$30,000. 

TEXAS. Jefferson—Planing mill of Ware & 
Driskell lumber yard destroyed by fire; loss be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 

Redrock—Wilbarger lumber yard, loss by fire, 
$20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Middlebourne—The plant of 
the Bowser Lumber Co. damaged by fire in which 
the total loss was about $75,000. 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—The Two Rivers 
Woodenware Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire on 
July 13; loss about $30,000. Warehouse belonging 
to Schmidt Lumber Co. also destroyed. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Bracebridge—J, D, Shier Lumber 
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Co.’s sawmill destroyed by fire caused by lightning. 
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The material printed below is taken from reports to the Lumber Division by 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerce and American consular offices 


Hemlock Exports Make Large Total 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—J. C. Nellis, 
assistant chief of the Lumber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, points out that hem- 


lock now represents about 14 percent of 
United States softwood exports. In 1923 ex- 
ports of hemlock constituted only a little more 
than 7 percent of the total softwood exports. 


The increase has been from 158,000,000 board 
feet in 1923 to 460,854,000 board feet in 1928, 
with a drop to 354,344,000 feet last year. 
While the foreign sales of American hemlock 
lumber and timber decreased considerably in 
1929, there were only slight decreases in logs 
and box shooks. 

The greater part of hemlock exports are of 
the western variety, although the classifica- 
tion includes eastern, Carolina, mountain and 
West Coast varieties. The West Coast hem- 
lock is handled by exporters under the name 
of “Pacific Hemlock.” 

The principal foreign markets for hemlock 
in 1929 were: Asia, 247,601,000 feet; Latin- 
America, 55,069,000 feet; Canada, 32,533,000 
feet; Europe, 16,793,000 feet, and Africa, 
2,348,000 feet. Shipments to Asia last year 
included 117,391,000 feet of lumber, 23,910,000 


feet of shooks, 87,466,000 feet of logs, and 
18,854,000 feet of sawed timber. 
Oak Movement Shows Recovery 
Sales of American oak abroad last year 


were the largest for the last five years with 
the exception of 1928. The decline in 1929 
from the preceding year was slight. Last 
year’s exports of oak totaled 231,024,000 board 
feet, of which 221,323,000 feet were oak lum- 
ber and 9,701,000 feet wagon oak planks. The 
total compares with 236,257,000 board feet ex- 
ported in 1928. 

Europe took 165,315,000 feet of oak last 
year, Canada 44,381,000 feet, South America 
13,943,000 feet, Africa 5,072,000 feet, Mexico- 
Central America-West Indies 2,136,000 feet 
and Asia and Australia 176,000 feet. The 
United Kingdom was the major purchaser, 
taking 121,540,000 feet or more than one-half 
the total. Canada held second place with 
44,381,000 feet. Belgium was third with 20,- 
400,000 feet, the Netherlands fourth with 
10,905,000 feet and Argentina fifth with 10,- 
824,000 feet. Spain took 5,501,000 feet of 
American oak, Uruguay 2,015,000 feet, Den- 
mark 2,008,000 feet, Mexico 1,801,000 feet, Nor- 
way 1,624,000 feet and Germany 1,128,000 feet. 

Discussing oak exports J. C. Nellis, assist- 
ant chief of the Lumber Division, Department 
of Commerce, said, in part, as follows: 

“American oak is sold in the United King- 
dom either as ‘Northern’ or ‘Southern.’ Pref- 
erence is given to the Northern stock by the 
smaller furniture manufacturers because most 
of their work is turned out by hand, and this 
variety of oak is more easily worked, being 
of milder texture. The larger furniture 
manufacturers are the principal buyers of 
Southern oak because their factories are 
equipped with machinery, and texture from 
the standpoint of workability is not of vital 
importance, while the cheaper price is a de- 
cided advantage. Both red and white oak are 
sold in the United Kingdom but the majority 
is white.” 

Mr. Nellis stated that virtually all the oak 
flooring imported ready manufactured into the 
United Kingdom comes from the United 
States. 


Scotland and Ireland Taking Softwoods 


Increased purchases made by shipbuilders 
in the Glasgow, Scotland, district during the 
last month have brought about greater activ- 
ity in that market, according to Consul Gen- 
eral George E. Chamberlain. Forward buying 
expanded where prices were attractive. Ship- 
builders are purchasing chiefly white pine, 
pitch pine and teak and to a small extent 
Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and California pine. 

Mr. Chamberlain states that Pacfiic Coast 
woods have been in greater demand for build- 
ing purposes during recent weeks, as a result 
of favorable prices. Pitch pine in the larger 
sizes is in good demand at firm prices. Ameri- 
can hardwoods also have been somewhat more 


active, principally oak, ash, poplar, magnolia 
and sap gum. Appalachian hardwoods are 
fairly steady in price but southern hardwoods 
are reported erratic. There is little demand 
in the Glasgow market for Quebec woods. 

The chief demand for American lumber dur- 
ing the next three months, he says, will prob- 
ably be for Douglas fir, California pine, pitch 
pine in the larger sizes, oak, poplar and soft 
gum. There is a reported shortage of the 
larger sizes of pitch pine. 

Franklin B. Atwood, vice consul at Belfast, 
reports a market in northern Ireland for 
200,000 board feet a month of Douglas fir 
lumber at present prices. This wood is now 
being used extensively for deck planking and 
the tendency throughout’the shipbuilding in- 
dustry is to use cheaper woods wherever pos- 
sible. Owing to this tendency, the demand 
for hardwoods for interior finishing is dull. 


Pacific Products in Germany and Holland 


J. Ernest Black, American vice consul in 
Bremen, reports that more than half of the 
doors and window frames imported into that 
German district during the first three months 
of 1930 were from the United States, while the 
receipts of plywood from this country were 
two-thirds of the entire receipts. In 1913 the 
United States exported 290 metric tons of 
doors to Germany. 

Sales of German lumber in the Bremen dis- 
trict are reported to have declined, as a re- 
sult of the very favorable prices for Douglas 
fir plywood, which is finding increased favor 
locally for production of doors and window 
frames and is in competition with Swedish 
pine plywood. 

Jesse F. Van Wickel, commercial attache at 
The Hague, reports an active demand for West 
Coast hemlock in the Netherlands, with sev- 
eral important, contracts, including experi- 
mental orders from box makers, placed for 
this wood. Stocks of oak in the Netherlands 
are limited and the demand for this species 
satisfactory. Pitch pine logs are in demand 
and Belgium has entered the market to re- 
plenish its stocks of this material. 


France Places Big Order for Fir 


Between 14,000,000 and 16,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir have been ordered by French 
buyers for delivery up to Sept. 1 of this year 
—approximately twice as much as in each of 
the last two years—according to a report to 
the Lumber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, from Consul Lucien Memminger, Bor- 
deaux. This lumber is being used for house 
carpentry. Much of it has been of a grade 
known as “building” or “mining” lumber, with 
some higher grade stock included for flooring 
and ceiling. The lower grade material is re- 
ported as selling on the French market at 
prices below those charged for northern and 
middle European softwoods of equivalent 
qualities. The purchase of “mining” grade 
indicates that: French buyers are not well 
acquainted with the properties of Douglas fir 
and too frequently look upon it as suitable 
only for general construction. 

Consul Edwin C. Kemp, Havre, France, re- 
ports a renewal of activity in the market for 
building lumber in that French market after 
the relative quiet of the winter season and 
coincident with the first shipping season ar- 
rivals of lumber from Sweden and Finland. 
Russian lumber is being imported in some- 
what larger quantities than last year because 
prices are lower than for other north Euro- 
pean lumber, but Russian sizes are not always 
convenient. 

Aside from building lumber, the Havre 
market was extremely calm during May, par- 
ticularly as regards American hardwoods. A 
few important transactions in pitch pine were 
made, 


Falling Exchange Increases Prices in China 


Frank §S. Williams, Trade Commissioner, 
Shanghai, cables that the base price of Doug- 
las fir has advanced with falling exchange to 
$33 per 1,000 feet. At present exchange this 
price represents roughly replacement cost. 
Dealers are willing to shade prices at this 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 














Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

















Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 














level. Shanghai stocks of Douglas fir are esti- 
mated at 50,000,000 feet as of the middle of 
May. Arrivals May 15 to June 15 totaled 
18,000,000 feet, and the volume in transit is 
reported considerably restricted. Deliveries 
from Shanghai stocks continue at a fairly 
high level, but practically no advance import 
ordering is reported for the last four weeks, 
except for isolated small lots of low grade 
stock offered at very low prices. 


Baltic Lumber Markets Unsettled 


Box shook and veneer manufacturers in 
Latvia have sufficient orders booked to keep 
them fully occupied until fall, says a report 
from Commercial Attache Lee C. Morse, Riga. 
Plywood factories, which were forced to close 
down partly toward the first of the year be- 
cause of insufficient raw material, have ob- 
tained new supplies and are again working 
full time. 

Although working to capacity, box shook 
manufacturers complain that the removal on 
Jan. 1 of the export duty on sawed goods has 
reduced their profits, since the local price of 
lumber has increased by the amount of the 
former export duty 

The Baltic States lumber ‘export trade in 
general is unfavorable, Mr. Morse states, and 
in this view he is supported by Consul Harry 
E. Carlson, stationed in Estonia. The uncer- 
tainty is credited chiefly to the uncertainty 
regarding the sale at non-competitive prices 
of lumber from Soviet Russia in various for- 
eign markets, principally England, the chief 
market for Baltic lumber, 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2* 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
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712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 




















CI PACIFIC COAST Co 
The Polleys 


Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
mca Pondosa 
Pine 


Selects 





General Offices and Mills: 
=e 


Missoula, Mont. 








House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 
Casement or French Doors, 
Garage Doors, 
Turned Columns & Newels, 
Square Built-Up Columns, 
Gutter, Pickets, 
i C Square or Turned Balus- 
either in straight ters, Porch il, 

or mixed cars, Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 
with yard stock: K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 











ON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator’ 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00 
Send for special circular. 





Vancouver, B. C. 


July 12.—-The most important question 
which has been confronting the Coast mills 
of British Columbia for some time is that of 
controlled production. They are operating at 
about 60 percent capacity. The Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., one of the largest pro- 
ducers on the Coast, has not put on its night 
shift this year. The Hillcrest Lumber Co. in 
the Cowichan district, Vancouver Island, 
closed down completely some weeks ago and 
will remain down until market conditions im- 
prove. The Vancouver Lumber Co, has been 
closed down for several weeks in view of 
pending litigation. The Rat Portage Co., the 
Robertson & Hackett Co., Eburne Sawmills, 
Dominion Mills, Cameron Lumber Co., Straits 
Lumber Co., Sydney Lumber Co., Hanbury & 
Sons and several others are all operating on 
a 5-day basis or with skeleton crews. While 
prices have declined in line with those of 
Washington and Oregon, there is a general 
belief that the bottom has just about been 
reached, and stabilization of market conditions 
within the next month is predicted. 

Receiving permission from the Supreme 
Court to borrow $60,000, G. W. Beach, trustee 
for Brunette Sawmills Co., New Westminster, 
B. C., in liquidation, has assured continuance 
of the business for at least two years more. 
The loan will enable Brunette Sawmills to pay 
off mortgage, insurance, and tax requirements 
for the time being. The new deal prevents the 
property from reverting to the Westminster 
Trust Co. or the city, and allows the trustees 
to continue negotiations for its disposal. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


July 12.—As a guest of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club at its weekly luncheon yester- 
day, T. A. Braddy, head of the lumber inspec- 
tion service in the Panama Canal Zone, spoke 
of revived construction in his district. He pre- 
dicted that demand for lumber there will be 
considerable, and said that Douglas fir has 
been used extensively in the Canal Zone and 
has found favor. Mr. Braddy is checking up 
on the specifications of grade and sizes in the 
mill districts he visits, with a view to coordi- 
nating the Government’s requirements with 
mill production. 

The club voted to recommend formation of 
a proposed new customs district incorporat- 
ing the ports of Tacoma, Olympia, Grays Har- 
bor and Willapa Harbor, with headquarters 
in Tacoma. The action was taken on request 
of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. At 
present these ports are in the customs dis- 
trict of Washington, but the feeling is preva- 
lent that the foreign trade of these ports war- 
rants creation of a new district by the Presi- 
dent, to whom an appeal will be made. 

Some of the basic problems faced by the 
lumber industry are outlined by Roy J. Sharp, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
in a statement that shows the present de- 
mand is far from encouraging. “With more 
than six hundred mills in the Douglas fir 
region of Oregon and Washington, and one 
hundred more in British Columbia, trying to 
sell their daily cut of common lumber, the 
average sawmill sales manager has a most in- 
teresting and difficult job,” the statement said. 
“When the demand drops as it has since 
January, to an average amount of 10 percent 
less than the production, the struggle of the 
other mills to dispose of their stock is brought 
home to the sales manager most forcefully 
every hour of his working day. Pointing 
out that wages are considerably higher in the 
Douglas fir area than in competing districts 
of the South, and that freight to the middle- 
western States that takes more than 50 per- 
cent of the delivered price of Douglas fir 
lumber, the statement adds that the southern 
pine mills have big advantages, and have 
offered 2x4s at $26 and lower in Chicago. “It 
is possible,” adds the statement, “in ordinary 
times, because of the better value in the 
West Coast woods, to sell a certain amount 
of the smaller sizes in Chicago. For example, 
fir has been sold for approximately $2 above 
the going price of southern pine, but $2 or 
$4 added to the $7.30 left for the mill after 


_ Sales today at that figure.” 


LL 


freight on 2x4s at $26 a thousand is deducteq 
would leave the Coast mill with a loss of 
several dollars per thousand board feet op 
With such a git. 
uation to deal with, manufacturers in this 
district are content if they can keep going 
and dispose of what they produce at a figure 
that will allow them to maintain their or. 
ganizations, for further shutdowns would have 
a bad effect on the employment situation, 
Lumbermen here are showing their confidence 
that the market will be better during the lat- 
ter quarter of this year. 


Spokane, Wash. 


July 12.—Many of the Inland Empire pine 
mills, having a somewhat smaller volume of 
orders on hand, took advantage of July Fourth 
holiday to close down for the entire week, 
during which they had opportunity to make 
many light and needed repairs. While volume 
of business being received seems to be main- 
taining a fairly even keel, showing little 
variation from that during the last six weeks, 
there was a slight letup over the Fourth, 
many salesmen being off the road for most 
of the week. The mill owners say that this 
week business seems to show more or less of 
an improvement. Prices remain quite steady, 
very few changes having been made during 
the last couple of weeks. 

L. M. Bullen, district field representative 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was taken ill at Salt 
Lake City, and confined to hospital there for 
a couple of weeks. He recovered sufficiently 
to return to his home at Spokane, where he 
is recuperating. 

R. M. Bergdahl, in charge of pine sales for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is confined at 
St. Lukes Hospital, Spokane, as result of an 
appendicitis operation performed yesterday. 
He is getting along nicely. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 16.—There is sufficient demand from 
northwest retail yards for northern pine to 
hold prices firm. Most orders are of the 
“rush” variety, for assortments, and as most 
items are in fair supply now, they are 
quickly filled. Industrials are not buying 
much stock, but some of them are asking for 
shipments of orders placed earlier in the 
year. Box and crating interests are taking 
a limited amount of low grade stock. In- 
quiries are rather light, according to W. A. 
Ellinger, secretary of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with offices here, 
but shipments are holding up well consider- 
ing the season. Stocks at most mills are 
normal, although some manufacturers report 
a short supply of certain items. Most of the 
operators are inclined to view prospects fo~ 
the last half of 1930 as favorable. 

Twin City millwork operators report a 
good business in sash and door lines, consid- 
ering the season. It has been better, in fact, 
during the last week than at other periods 
of the year when a large business usually is 
enjoyed. A large part of the millwork 
business is coming from country towns, and 
with crop prospects good the outlook is 
favorable. A five-day week plan of opera- 
tion has been adopted by a number of Twin 
City mills. 

The northern white cedar market is hold- 
ing up surprisingly well, considering the 
season of the year, and prospects are very 
good. Trade has actually taken a slight turn 
for the better, and at no time this year has 
there been much complaint about poor busi- 
ness. The increased demand has been con- 
fined largely to poles for use in construction 
and repair of rural telephone lines. Larger 
sized posts, however, still‘ are in good de- 
mand, and some of the 3-inch posts are being 
moved. 

A contract for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the Webster Lumber Corporation, of Minne- 
apolis, has been closed by W. M. McGown, of 
Caledonia, Minn. The timber is in Wilming- 
ton township, near Caledonia. A crew al- 
ready is cutting the hardwood logs. It will 
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ducted, 
O88 of require the greater part of the year to turn ducers of redwood and Douglas fir, has moved 
eet on out the lumber, Mr. McGown says. his office to Room 1908, 370 Lexington 
a sit- Andrew Gibson, St. Paul, superintendent of Avenue, : 
n this timber preservation and tie-treating plants Howard Blackley has resigned as manager 
s0ing of the Northern Pacific tailway, has retired of the Westwood yard of the Comfort Coal- 
figure on a pension after 47 years of service. Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., and has ac- 
‘lr or. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser cepted a position with the Laurence Kramer 
-. have have as their guests at their summer home mason material firm in Paterson, N. J. Ed- 
"rime: at Manitou Island, White Bear Lake, Mr. mund Wyks is new manager of the West- 
on Weyerhaeuser’s brother-in-law and _ sister, wood yard, 
— Dr. and Mrs. William Bancroft Hill, of Pough- W. Naumann has resigned as president of 
keepsie, N. Y. the Naumann-Bove Lumber Co., a retail con- 
° cern of Homestead, N. J. 
Charles Grosskurth, head of A. P. Bigelow 
Kansas City, Mo. & Co., will sail on Wednesday with Mrs. 
2 pine July 15.—Demand, as expected, showed a lit- Grosskurth to spend several weeks in Europe. , 
me of tle increase "<. a .~ the gy ee 
y isappointing. ‘here has been more inquiry 
ti Ser comaaey yards, however, and likely there Shreveport, La. 
make will be a better ee the nrg = July 14.—Continued slow demand is the 
olume — "7 nm’ he 2+-apll ci af taake erop ae feature of the southern pine market. The 
main- — sea eit meso adequate storage facili. smaller mills are practically out of it. Such 
little ao aaa this work. will tale prt occ of them as are able to continue operating 
veeks, ion Uniese there should be more build- during the present period of low prices are 
ourth, ing im the small towns this fall, city yard the better type, that are able to handle 
most trade is not expected to show much change. mixed orders, but such business is extremely 
t this Local demand in Kansas City is quiet. House light. Order files of both large and small 
SS Of building is on a small scale, most of the Units are now quite thin. As a result, prices 
teady, construction being of commercial buildings. are weak. Weather has been very favorable 
uring to logging, and there is such a drouth that 
the bayous now have very little water in 
lative Boston, Mass. them. However, there is no inducement for 
t Salt July 15.—The production of eastern spruce getting in heavy supplies of logs, with nearly 
e for Pie at eal been quite otiehhensil pan on 75 percent of the small mills closed and the 
ently on the iaenkin ef the erences Lumber ([@rger units curtailing. The trade will likely 
re he a Pestane tate’ a, “ie plant was shut ‘nd difficulty in placing assorted orders dur- 
s for down for needed repairs early in June and ing fall, as dry stock is being shipped out 
d at has just resumed operations. One order for now a will al be a anigerss 
of an spruce, in part dimension and in part random, a — agg . e very tow, DUL stannic. 
rday embracing in all 650,000 feet, is reported by Trade cont ee Sow d oe . 

. the Blanchard Lumber Co. This lumber is to The State legislature, which adjourned last 
be used in the building of potato storage ware- Thursday night, did not pass the constitu- 
houses in different parts of Maine, and con- tional convention bill, which the administra- 
stitutes the big order of the month so far. tion favored, but which was opposed by busi- 

Five schooners arrived here from Nova ness interests under the leadership of B. 
from Scotia last week with about 1,000,000 feet. Hudson Bolinger. 
1e to Dealers who know their way about the mills Oo. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, representing 
the in the Maritime Provinces can pick up some the longleaf pine interests, spent a few 
most pretty low priced lumber this season. The days last week in Shreveport, conferring 
are Downes Lumber Co. recently unloaded at the with local lumbermen. 
ying Albany Street yard 500,000 feet of eastern William A. Anderson, president Shreveport 
z for spruce and 500,000 feet of North Carolina pine. Lumber Co., announced recently that he 
the Reuben A. Grossman, president L. Grossman probably will become a candidate for mayor 
king & Sons, has assigned his eldest son, N. Gross- or commissioner of utilities. 
In- man, as an assistant to the Taunton division, 
f° increased business at this branch making it 
Pine necessary to increase the personnel. Bogalusa, La. 
here, July 14.—The policy of outlining the pros- 
der- New York, N. . @ pects of Bogalusa at the celebration of the 
are Fourth was inaugurated ten years ago by the 
port July 14.—There is continued inactivity in late Col. W. H. Sullivan, and it was followed 
the construction in most of the suburban centers, this year. Col. D. T. Cushing, vice president 
fo and little prospect that there will be much and general manager of the Great Southern 
doing for the remainder of the summer. Lumber Co., stated that he believed the worst 
t a Business during the first week of July was Of the present depression was over. He 
sid- better than it was the second week, even thanked the citizens for their co-operation 
‘act, taking the Fourth lay-off into consideration. With his company. He reminded them that 
iods In fact, it looked from inquiries the first of contract for a new Federal building is to be 
y is the month as if July’ would be fairly active. ¢t July 18, and that the Great Southern had 
ork Some lumbermen believe that there has been Offered a free site of 200 acres for a veterans’ 
and a slight improvement, and they argue that hospital. R. H. Laftman, general manager 
18 the bottom of the depression period has been Bogalusa Paper Co. told of that company’s 
*ra- reached, and that from now on there will great growth. It is now turning out 275 tons 
win be gradual betterment. of paper a day, employing 750 men, while 
F. Herbert Brown, secretary Building Ma- Bogalusa corrugated box and bag companies 
»1d- terial Men’s Association of Westchester are utilizing the paper company’s product and 
the County and Westchester Salesmen’s Club, re- thee giving more employment. The paper 
ery ports that a record turnout of lumbermen company 16 spenting Yoeneee emerges ts 
urn Will he on hase Ser ths Seles outing te be plant, and if the State constitutional amend- 
has held July $8 at Sriarcli@ Lease, N.Y. Many “Ot Stine cores ee eet: & paeeee 
isi- mo ae Bin will den na 9. 2. Many it will spend an additional $1,000,000 in Boga- 
on- The A C. Dutton peepee i ial lusa. The enlargements would increase the 
ion eh cies 4: Wan York ae aibhe ‘ca ae consumption of pulpwood, for which it was 
rer eenihe att wane a See : Ate - already paying $60,000 a year to farmers. 
de- gga ye ence, 15 rer too . The Gulf, Mobile & Northern shops are 
ng Provide — cross section Kiin os building 200 composite gondola cars at the 
nee for drying hardwoods, principally rate of 8 a week, the work being done here 
for ae. It provides for positive control partly to save on costs and party to provide 
all on ie as well as heat and humidity, employment in Bogalusa. 
of pill utilizes the edge-to-edge method of flat Mayor E. R. Cassidy and Commissioners D. 
soe ng which gives as much as 40 percent T, Cushing, J. B. Lindsley, Dr. J. H. Slaughter 
= Sreater drying capacity. and J, P. Starns have announced that they will 
il James L. Kemper, Atlantic coast sales be candidates to succeed themselves at the 
; agent of the Hammond Tillamock Lumber Co. Democratic primary. Despite the nation-wide 
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and the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), pro- 


‘cas Lumber Centers 


depression, this administration has given 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4% 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring |. 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping | 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 

All made from the finest of { 

Old Growth Douglas Fir | 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office: Failing Bldg.,. PORTLAND, ORE. 


































































Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


Surfaced 
Small 

Long Timbers 
Dimension Plank 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long 
Joist 

















SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 
P.O. Box 240 | PORTLAND, ORE. 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 














Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the. manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 
Pocket Size (412."x62") 
——— Postpaid $5.00 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 


Fy PROTECTION ou 


POLICY 








PumreD. Pum nee anp For Sue or 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


mace hemo 





{ 


‘ Ths policy your permanent record of maternal and workmanship entering 
«nto the comtruction of your building 1 1s also « record of the contractor, sab- 
Contractors and architect. together with thee releases 

| Prewerve this with your deed, it is evidence of the oalue of yous 


enprovermnts which represent by far the largest proportion of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT. 








COVERING 





¢ * of Your Property + + 


0 CORMUITE GUL mE SECA Te 


This Policy Certifies the Hidden —s 








Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


OUPON NOW. 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 

















Bogalusa 15 miles of paved streets, new addi- 
tions to the Central and high schools, rapid 
extensions of sewer and water services, and 
low rates for electricity, without any increase 
in taxation, while natural gas will be avail- 
able in the near future. 

C. W. Goodyear, treasurer of Great Southern 
Lumber Co. and Bogalusa Paper Co., and Col. 
Cc. W. Gaylord, of St. Louis, head of Gaylord 
(Inec.), which operates several big paper box 
factories, including one at Bogalusa, were 
here until Sunday. They had been attending 
to business interests. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 14.—There are indications of a turn 
for the better. Orders have come in to local 
sales offices, both pine and hardwood, in larger 
numbers than for a number of weeks. Prices 
show no change. 

Special cutting in pine continues strong, 
especially the 12-inch and larger. Smaller 
sizes are much easier to buy, and the price 
on 6- and 8-inch cutting is not as firm as it 
was a month ago. Most mills in this section 
have a fair number of orders on file for small 
timbers. There is some demand for railroad 
and car material, but this stock has suffered 
a decline in the last few months. However, 


Warren, Ark. 


July 14.—New construction work on Bridges 
school buildings and depots in this section 
has furnished the Arkansas soft pine mills 
with some special cutting that has helped 
their order files this month. Some orders for 
special cutting placed with small mills, on 
account of low prices, have been cancelled 
and placed with the larger mills that are able 
to ship quickly. The larger mills are receiy. 
ing from $2 to $8 more for small timbers 
and special dimension than the small mills are 
asking. Some business is being placed for 
early fall trade, with shipping date get 
around Aug. 1, but most orders are wired or 
‘phoned in for immediate loading. 

Several large orders are out for special] 
%x1%-inch, 4-foot tobacco and fence lath, 
Prices are averaging around $6, mill, which is 
about in line, considering prevailing prices 
on regular plaster lath. A few mills are tak. 
ing on such orders to hold down the produc. 
tion of plaster lath. 

A sizable order was placed this week for 
special longitudinal car siding in No. 1 and 
B&better grade, averaging around $57.50 mill, 
though the business was passed up by some 
miils that considered the price too low. This 























“Frank Betz, of Hammond, Ind., will have to make another effort and search more thoroughly 
through his antique collections to beat the record of a sleigh load of logs drawn by J. J. Kennedy in 
1889 in Rib Lake, Wis.,” says E. J. Pfitfner, of Stevens Point, Wis., in a letter accompanying the 
photograph reproduced here. In the May 17 issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced a pic- 
ture of what was claimed to be the record sleigh load of logs, this load containing 36,065 feet. 
This picture was sent by Frank S. Betz, of Hammond, Ind. The sleigh shown in accompanying 


picture contained a load of 36,600 feet, according to the statement of Mr. Pfiffner. 


Can anybody 


beat this? 





it is not found in large quantities at any of 
the miils. The expert market has shown more 
activity. A number of good sized sales have 
been made. 

The furniture shows, now in progress, have 
evidently been fairly successful. The local 
hardwood mills report considerably more buy- 
ing by furniture plants than for any one week 


for several months. The automobile body 
trade is still lifeless. 
Weather throughout this section has been 


favorable to cotton, but other crops have suf- 
fered considerably on account of heat and 
drouth. 

G. H. Meade, V. R. Vandecarr, Allen Gold- 
smith, Allen Marr and Carruth, of Dayton, 
Ohio, Ben Alexander, M. J. McCullough and 
Clark Everest, of Wausau, Wis., Brown Kat- 
zenback, of Chicago, and H. Woodall, of De- 
troit, were visitors to Laurel on Wednesday 
and Thursday. They arrived in their private 
car on Wednesday, made an inspection of the 
Masonite plant and left on Thursday. 


order specified 40 percent or more Bé&better, 
and enables the mills to dispose of the ac- 
cumulation of No. 1 and C developed in cut- 
ting B&better longitudinal siding early this 
year. It is well known that several orders 
for car material are being held up by the 
railroads for placement after Sept. 1. Such 
orders will take all available stock and 
strengthen prices when placed. 

There has been little change in prices of 
staple items, except for a slight softening in 
4-inch B&better flat grain flooring. Stocks of 
both 3- and 4-inch B&better edge grain con- 
tinue under normal, and are far out of line 
with total average mill stocks on _ hand. 
Prices are firm, and any increase in demand 
will bring advances on edge grain. No. 2 
edge grain 4-inch flooring is oversold at 
almost every mill in the State. Mills limit 
the amount of this item they will ship in 
mixed orders, and it averages around $28 to 
$29, mill. 

No. 1, 


12-inch boards are scarce in all 
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lengths, except 16-foot. No. 2 boards are 
searce in 10- and 20-foot lengths. Yards in 
the cotton sections will take all of these 
lengths available for several months to come, 
while any demand from the oil fields for 20- 
foot boards would bring a sharp advance in 
PSnneneton stocks are large, but run heavy 
to 12- to 16-foot. There is a scarcity of 2x4- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot No. 2. Stocks of 18- and 
90-foot lengths in other dimension are rather 
limited. Most mills are now sold up close 
on all No. 3 dimension. 

Record-breaking hot, dry weather has 
slowed up logging operations, and some small 
mills will be short of water unless rain falls 
within the next ten days. Crops are badly 
damaged. There is: little hope for any early 
corn maturing. Cotton is being hard hit, in 
spite of its being a dry weather plant. 


Seattle, Wash. 


July 12.—There is little change in the log 
market. Cedar logs continue to go at various 
prices, from $10 to $13 being a common range. 
However, as high as $16 is being asked for 
cedar, but it is declared that logs are not mov- 
ing at this price. Protective agencies are 
alert, following prediction of a warm spell 
which will last three days or more, and which 
will be accompanied by low humidity and 
rising temperature. This is the first real 
forest fire weather this summer. 

The Clemons Logging Co., of Melbourne, 
Wash., is beginning railroad construction in 
the vicinity of the head waters of Garrard 
Creek, near Oakville, according to announce- 
ment of F. W. Byles, manager. About 125 
men will be employed in the construction, 

The Clough-Hartley Mill, at Everett, which 
has been down for the last year, is being 
dismantled. 

Burt J. Wright, well known mill representa- 
tive here, is again on his feet following a 
three months illness. 

The Twin Harbors Lumber Co. has moved 
from Chehalis to 1156-57 Stuart building, 
Seattle. J. C. Smith is manager. This firm, 
which handles sales for a group of twenty- 
five Northwest mills, was formed two years 
ago. It specializes in car material and other 
railroad lumber. The move was made because 
of greater economy and better facilities for 
business here, 


Portland, Ore. 


July 12.—With something like 300,000,000 
feet of saw logs in the river waiting to go to 
the saws, logging operations in the Columbia 
River district are down tight, with little need 
for resumption of activities within at least 
two months. Most of these logs, however, are 
either sold or contracted for, so that the large 
amount on hand has no great bearing on log 
quotations. 

While volume of business is still relatively 
light, the feeling that a better demand will 
develop shortly seemed more general this week 
than for a considerable period. Export de- 
mand continues light, mill production is kept 
down as much as possible, with the result that 
stocks are considerably broken if not light. 

One sign of some improvement in the situa- 
tion is the announcement that next week activ- 
ities will be resumed at the Western Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Westfir, in the Eugene 


district. The company’s logging camps will 
begin operations a few days later. The mill 
closed down the first of the month. It is also 


reported that some other Lane County saw- 
mills will resume operations shortly. The 
W. A. Woodard saw mill, near Cottage Grove, 
in the upper Willamette Valley, resumed oper- 
ations last week. 

The E. E. Johnson Lumber Company’s mill 
at Coquille, Ore., is to become active again, 
arrangements for its control having passed 
from a receivership to a company of Coos 
County men, organized under the name of the 
Coquille Lumber Co., with the following direc- 
tors: James Hobson, Myrtle Point; Z. Dennis 
McCarty, Marshfield; C. D. Walker, J. Arthur 
Berg and George W. Bryant, Coquille, and D. 
D. Hart, Portland, the last named having been 
the foremost factor in the reorganization. At 
a meeting to be held in Coquille in a few days, 
the capital stock of the company will probably 
be placed at $50,000, and one more director 
added to the board. Mr. Hall, who until June 
1 was manager of the West Coast Lumber Co., 
of Coquille, is to be manager of the plant. 
Nearly two million feet of lumber went up 


in smoke when explosion of a boiler set fire 
to the Horton Lumber Co.’s mill, fifteen miles 
west of Junction City, Ore., July 8, and caused 
destruction estimated at $100,000. The entire 
plant, including mill, planer and lumber yard, 
was destroyed, but a nearby shingle mill 
escaped damage, According to-O. K. Wright, 
manager, plans for rebuilding will be taken 
up at once by the directors, most of whom are 
Junction City business men. The mill, rebuilt 
last fall after a fire, was covered by insurance. 


Baltimore, Md. 


July 14.—One of the developments in the 
Baltimore lumber trade last week was the 
announcement of the withdrawal of all con- 
cessions on sugar pine which had been allowed 
on the list of April 1. As a result of this 
action, prices have been advanced $1 to $3, 
with the inquiry stated to be decidedly more 
active than it has been, and the outlook 
promising. 

At the monthly meeting of the managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
last Monday, R. Baldwin Homer presided in 
the absence of President Pembroke M. Wom- 
ble, who has gone to Bedford Springs, Pa., 
to spend a vacation. There was only a little 
routine business to dispose of. L. H. Gwalt- 
ney was secretary and read his monthly report. 

J. Arnold, president J. Ray Arnold Lumber 
Co., of Groveland, Fla., stopped in Baltimore 
last week with his son, 15, and among other 
places called at the office of the Gauley River 
Lumber Co. He stated that business had been 
rather slow, but was disposed to attribute this 
slowness to the fact that his company has 
recently gone extensively into the cypress 
trade, having turned from southern pine as 
unsatisfactory under existing conditions. The 
mill at Groveland has a capacity of about 
100,000,000 feet a year. 


Macon, Ga. 


July 14.—There is practically no demand 
for roofers and prices remain at bottom. 
Portable mills are doing most of the sawing 
in this section. Production during this 
month probably has been lower than in any 
period in years, partly because high tem- 
peratures make work difficult, and partly be- 
cause of the current low prices. 

Longleaf manufacturers are taking it easy 
during the heat wave, and production is at 
low ebb. A few orders are coming in, but 
the manufacturers are having difficulty in 
getting cars to load even these, as there has 
been an unprecedented perishable movement 
from Georgia, which has the right of way. 
Melons have been running as high as 1,200 
cars a day, and there is a heavy peach move- 
ment. Business in longleaf is expected to 
pick up as fall approaches. 

Hardwood mills are running at about 30 
percent of normal capacity. Heat is inter- 
fering with logging and with mill opera- 
tions, temperatures having been up to 104 
and ranging around 100 degrees for several 
days. The drouth, however, has enabled mills 
to get an ample supply of fine timber from 
the swamps, from which they had been kept 
for a long time by wet weather. The de- 
crease in production is preventing mill 
yards from being overstocked, but there is 
an ample supply of all woods to meet de- 
mands. Inquiries are coming in slowly, and 
seattered orders are being booked, mostly 
for urgent needs of consumers. Reports from 
the recent Chicago furniture show encourage 
the mills to expect an improvement in busi- 
ness during the fall. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


July 12.—For the last several weeks the 
McCloud River Lumber Co. has been cutting 
250,000 board feet of lumber daily on Gov- 
ernment land in the Modoc national forest. 
Two trainloads of logs have been received daily 
at McCloud. The cutting is all done in the 
mills at McCloud. A considerable amount of 
cutting is also being done on the company’s 
private lands in the vicinity of White Horse. 
The Long-Bell Co. is carrying on similar op- 
erations in the northern end of the same 
western pine belt, and is cutting about the 
same amount of lumber as the McCloud com- 
pany. 

The Humboldt Redwood Co. will open woods 
operations and thereby open employment to 


(Continued on Page 83) 





ASmooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, III. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N. B, 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
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Guard Against Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
credit ratings and reports 
of Clancy's Red 
Book Service as 
your guide. 

Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 
that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
if SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 


—=SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much usefu! information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 





























YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Fred M. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday 
and called at local lumber offices. 


M. H. Wilke, of the Wilke-Rehn Lumber 
Co., Beecher, Ill., was in Chicago on Friday 
of last week and called at lumber offices in the 
city. 

J. J. Brennan, Milwaukee sales representative 
of the R. Connor Co., was in Chicago Wednes- 
A and called on several of his friends in the 
trade. 


Walter L. Legg, of Electric Mills, Miss., gen- 
eral manager of the Sumter Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday, and visited several of his 
friends in the trade. 


E, A. Williams, of Mobile, Ala., general 
manager of the R. D. Walker Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago Monday to spend several days 
calling on the local trade. 


R. L. Curtis, of St. Louis, Mo., general sales 
manager of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., 
spent Friday and Saturday of last week in 
Chicago, calling on local lumbermen. 


Joseph W. Jontz, of Mishawaka, Ind., treas- 
urer of the Lowe Lumber Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Mishawaka Exchange Club at the 
annual election of that organization recently. 


R. R. Bailey, of the W. T. Bailey Lumber 
Co., Virginia, Minn., came to Chicago last Fri- 
day to confer with A. J. Barker, of the Barker- 
Fall Lumber Co., his firm’s sales agent in this 
territory. 

Charles Schlau, who formerly was with the 
DeSale Lumber Sales Co. until that company’s 
merger into the Fraser-DeSale Lumber Sales 
Co. recently, has joined the sales staff of Bax- 
ter & Montgomery (Inc.). 


W. N. Jaeck, of Longworth, B. C., president 
of the Longworth Lumber Co., which operates 
a mill at Longworth and another at Bend, B. C., 
was in Chicago this week to visit his com- 
pany’s general sales offices here. 

The W. W. Brown Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
has moved its offices from 1127 Straus Building, 
310 South Michigan Boulevard, to suite 2008 in 
the same building, the former quarters of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


S. G. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., vice resident 
of Taylor & Crate (Inc.), stopped in Chicago, 
on Thursday of last week, on his way to Alaska 
to enjoy an extended trip. He called at the new 
offices of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 

Ted Conner, of Vancouver, B. C., sales man- 
ager of the MHuntting-Merritt Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), was in Chicago the latter part of last 
week. He had been in New York, visiting old 
friends. He reported somewhat of a pick-up 
in trade in his firm’s cedar shingles. 


Asa E. Fickling, of Long Beach, Calif., well 
known operator of a planing mill and retail 
lumber yard there, was named mayor of Long 
3each at a closed session of the newly elected 
city council. For years Mr. Fickling has taken 
a prominent part in the business and civic 
activities of Long Beach. 


R. E. Baker, of San Francisco, Calif., sales 
manager of the Redwood Sales Co., was in Chi- 
cago early last week to confer with officials of 
the Hilgard Lumber Co., his firm’s local sales 
representative. From here he made a trip to 
Detroit, Cleveland and other nearby lumber dis- 
tribution centers before returning to the West 
Coast. 


I. R. L. Wiles, of St. Louis, Mo., president 
of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., was elected 


president of the St. Louis Art League, _on 
Wednesday of last week, at a luncheon meeting 


of the board of governors of the league, at the 
Mark Twain Hotel. Mr. Wiles has served as 
chairman of executive committee of the organ- 
ization for several years. 


Guy H. Evans, of the Evans-Inman Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago Tuesday, 
and took advantage of the opportunity to inspect 
the new offices of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, as well as to call on other 
local lumbermen. He reported that his com- 
pany’s mill at Hapeville, Ga., is closed down 
temporarily. 


L. J. Arnold, of Crossett, Ark., manager of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., and D. C. Gates and 
B. A. Mayhew, both of Fordyce, Ark., man- 
ager and assistant manager, respectively, of the 
Fordyce Lumber Co., were in Chicago on 
Thursday of last week to attend an important 
business conference at the Crossett Watzek 
Gates offices. 


Miss Bernice R. Goedde, of East St. Louis, 
Ill., who is in charge of the plan and designing 
service of B. Goedde & Co., left June 29 for a 
vacation trip in Mexico, with Mexico City as 
her first objective. Miss Goedde, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Goedde, is one of the 
few women who are licensed architects, and she 
expects this trip into the neighboring country 
to give her some new ideas in her chosen pro- 
fession as well as provide the desired rest and 
recreation. 


J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., presi- 
dent of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., and also 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, is a member 
of the Wisconsin committee on unemployment, 
which was appointed by Gov. Walter J. Koh- 
ler. The committee met recently at the capitol 
in Madison to organize. Plans will be formu- 
lated for expert research into all suggestions be- 
ing made for a permanent solution of the un- 
employment problem. 


Ray Wiess, of Houston, Tex., general sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., spent all 
last week in Chicago calling on the local trade. 
While here he made his headquarters at the of- 
fices of the Bert E. Cook Lumber Co., his 
firm’s Chicago sales representative. He left 
Monday night for Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Wiess 
is maintaining an optimistic outlook on the 
business situation, despite the fact it has not 
been too rosy, and indicated he believes things 
will soon begin to right themselves. 


Does Charity Alone Begin at Home? 


A railroad man was a visitor at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the other day, 
and he had a few pointed comments to make 
concerning the reasons why some business men 
don’t enjoy any more business than their com- 
plaints indicate they enjoy. 

He told of some farmers—dairy farmers, they 
are—who have been bemoaning the lack of pub- 
lic interest in dairy products. This railroader 
(for convenience we'll just call him Mr. X) 
was properly sympathetic, so he thought he’d 
see what he could do to help the situation along. 
He thought he’d conduct a little investigation 
all his own—‘“on the q. t.” One day he swung 
down off the steps of one of his road’s passen- 
ger cars, in the town that seemed to be the 
center of distress, and wandered around to see 
what he could see. And in this very town— 
this dairy center—he walked into a grocery 
store and saw a whale of a large stock of oleo- 
margarine. 

“H-m! Now who,” he demanded of the gro- 
cer, “buys all this oleo?” 

“Why, the farmers do,” the storekeeper re- 
plied. 

“And then,” Mr. X raged, as he told us the 
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story here in our office, “those same farmers 
wonder what’s the matter with the butter mar- 
ket! What indeed! I’m going to conduct some 
tests with rats, as such tests have been con- 
ducted before, to show that rats which eat this 
oleomargarine instead of butter develop severe 
cases of rickets within a few weeks. I wonder 
if that will wake up the farmers. Their own 
need for a market doesn’t wake them up.” 

And then, as Mr. X walked out to the ele- 
yator, a lumberman came into the office, and 
told of a retail lumberman right here in Chicago 
who is trying to find a market for his lumber, 
but who keeps his stock of paint on steel shelves, 
thus adding to the competition against his own 
product. 

We wondered what sort of a “rats and 
rickets” experiment Mr. X could show this 
lumberman, to wake him up. 


Europe as a Market 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 14.—Europe is 
accepting the doctrine of modern, efficient ma- 
chinery to carry on its industries instead of 
the painstaking hand work for which the Con- 
tinent has been famous for centuries, and is 
becoming an increasingly good market for 
American products, reports Walter M. Ringer, 
president of the Foley Manufacturing Co., who 
has just returned to his home here from an 
extensive business trip. Partly as a result of 
his voyage his company now has representatives 
in a score of European countries. He is a 
firm believer in the value of personal contact as 
a sales factor, especially in Europe. 

Concerning the economic situation Mr. 
Ringer said: “In general it might be stated 
that the European countries which were not 
involved in the World War are in a prosperous 
condition and there is no unemployment prob- 
lem. The countries that were involved are not 
in anywhere near so good shape. Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, and Switzerland, for in- 
stance, are in good shape, but while Germany, 
England and Italy have made great progress 
they still show evidence of the great strain of 
the war.” 


Appointed General Sales Manager 


Bayport, MINN., July 14—James D. Row- 
land, widely known in the lumber and millwork 
field, has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Andersen Frame Corporation, here, vice 
R. L. Nash, resigned, according to an announce- 
ment made by Fred C. 

Andersen, president of jE 
the corporation. 

Mr. Rowland was 
born into the lumber 
business. His father, 
John Rowland, operated 
a sawmill and “Jim” 








J. D. ROWLAND, 
Bayport, Minn. ; 


General Sales Manager 
Andersen Frame 
Corporation 








was born in Bayport in 
the days when his 
father’s mill handled 
logs from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, floated 
down the St. Croix 
River, He has a wide | —— 
experience in both the 

retail and wholesale lumber field. In recent 
years he has been general manager of the An- 
dersen Yard Co., with headquarters at Bayport. 








Sponsors Transpacific Flight 
Tacoma, Wasu., July 12.—John Buffelen, 
who retired from active participation in the 
lumber manufacturing business more than a 
year ago to return recently as head of the 
Buffelen Wood Pipe Co., is again sponsor for 
a trans-Pacific flight with Harold Bromley as 
pilot. This is the fourth time the Tacoma lum- 


berman has evinced his faith in the project bv 
backing it with his money. Each of the first 
three planes was wrecked, two of them as they 
were being tested in California and one at Ta- 
coma on an attempted take-off for Tokyo last 
summer. Now Tacoma is awaiting arrival of 
Pilot Bromley in a new plane, made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. Buffelen, and he 
hopes to take off for the Far East on a non- 
stop flight as soon as eveiything can be made 
ready. Seeeeeecvaeaasa: 


Salesman Returns from Coast 


F. S. Williams, of Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills (Inc.), returned last week to Chicago 
from the company’s mill at Bellingham, Wash., 
where he has been studying West Coast pro- 
duction methods by tak- 
ing part in them. He 
worked his way in every 
angle of lumber manu- 
facture, from the boom 
pond to the loading 
platform, and became 
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F. S. WILLIAMS, 
Chicago; 


Salesman for Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills 











thoroughly experienced 
in all phases. 

Now, announces E. 
W. Bache, of Chicago, 
district sales manager 
of the Bloedel Donovan 
organization, Mr. Wil- 
liams will travel the 
eastern lowa territory 
for this company, and the Great Central ‘Saw- 
mills (Ltd.) and the Bloedel Stewart & Welch 
“Red Band” shingle mill, at Vancouver, Van- 
couver Island, B. C. He is familiar with the 
Iowa territory by reason of previous sales con- 
nections. 





Appointed Sales Representative 


Cincinnatl, O., July 15.—The lumber trade 
in Cincinnati and southern Ohio has been in- 
formed of the appointment of Clyde Griffith, 762 
Froome Avenue, Winton Place, as the sales 
representative of the Natalbany Lumber Co. 
In a letter dated today O. S. Limbaugh, of 
Hammond, La., salés manager of the company, 
notified the lumbermen of this vicinity that the 
appointment was effective July 1. 

Mr. Griffith is well known to lumber buyers 
of this territory as an experienced lumber sales- 
man. He just recently returned from a trip to 
the Natalbany company’s four big pine mills, 
which manufacture a grade of southern yellow 
pine for practically every purpose for which 
that wood is suitable, and he is well acquainted 
with the firm’s products. Mr. Griffith’s phone 
number is Kirby 4977. 


Lumberman a Cloud Tourist 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—W. Bartlett Bacon 
is again at his desk in the offices of the Daven- 
port Peters Co. after a six-weeks vacation that 
was as delightful as it was unusual. Accom- 
panied by his wife, he saw a large part of 
America from the clouds. 

In the latter part of May Mr. and Mrs. Ba- 
con left Boston for Wichita, Kan., where a 
Stearman airplane was waiting for them. There 
they embarked on a long and interesting flight, 
which was accomplished without mishap of any 
sort. They flew from Wichita to Los Angeles 
and San Diego, Calif., and from there back to 
Boston, stopping of course en route to visit sev- 
eral places in which they were interested. 

Both Mr. Bacon and his wife are licensed 
pilots, so they could “spell” each other on the 
long journey. He learned to fly in 1916, for 
military purposes, and since then he has made 
use of his aeronautical skill for pleasure. Mrs. 
Bacon is a member of the “99” Club, an or- 
ganization of pioneer women pilots. 








Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 





Note the 

Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Always 
Dependable 


Standard Conveyors cost 
you nothing for unproductive 
time but workmen’s wages go 
steadily on. 


There are no “lay-offs,” 
either, for the Standard is 
built to do hard work and lots 
of it. For conveying lumber, 
shingles, lath, tile, cement from 
car to yard or yard to truck, 
the gravity system has proved 
itself in hundreds of yards. 
The marked preference for 
Standard Conveyors is due to 
their long-lived dependability. 
Write for details and our rec- 
ommendations. 
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Gerson aan Write 
ens for Descriptive 
Catalog 


STANDARD 


Atlanta Office, 712 Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore Office, 15 W. Franklin St. 
Beaumont, Tex., Office, P. O. Box 402 
Birmingham Office, 1116 Martin Bldg. 
Boston Office, 755 Boylston St. 
een, Conn., Office, 406 Court Exch. 
g- 
Buffalo Office, 908 Ellicott Square 
Butte, Mont., ce, 51 E. Broadway 
Chicago Office, 400 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati Office, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, 5005 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas Office, 302 S. Houston-Scott Hotel 
Denver Office, 1420 Sixteenth St. 
Detroit Office, 420 U. S. Mortgage Bidg. 
Evansville Office, 20 Furniture Bldg. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Office, 27 Hillside Road 
Ft. Wayne Office, 816 Kinnaird Ave. 
Grand Rapids Office, 533 Mich. Trust Bldg. 
Harrisburg Office, P. O. Box 83 
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Already 3,088 leading 


dealers feature the new 


Andersen Master Frame 


Increased profits, plus 
better construction ... 
with latest Andersen 
achievement. 


— are saying: “Give me 

that new Andersen Master Frame 

the one with the locked sill-joint! 

I save money on labor! It’s leakproof! 
I get a better job!” 

And 3088 leading dealers, in 
all parts of the United States are 
pushing this new frame of genuine 
white pine, which is making a record. 

New names are being added to the dealer 
list every day. It is a remarkable tribute 
to the exclusive Andersen features —the 


locked sill-joint, the inside liner, the steep 


OF GENUINE 
WHITE PINE 


BAYPORT 








sill slope, the wide blindstop provisions. 

You should learn about the new Ander- 
sen Master Frame. Write, giving your name 
and address, and we will arrange a demon- 


stration for you, without obligation. 


MINNESOTA 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE FRAMES 
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is Week’s 


Lumber Prices 











SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended July 12: 

















Plooring Drop Siding Casing and Base No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf No. 3 Dimension 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: , S1S1E Dimension 81S1E Se 13.09 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 64.00 | B&Btr ........ a) Ze © ese: et] Short-Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 18.47 | 2x6” .......... 9,92 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 47.88 | No. 1 .....+... 32,88 8 and io*1 1.1 54.83 — 12’ 18.28 
1x3” F.G.— ee weer ees 22.50 paar 2x 4”, 10’,.21.61 25.45 | nen ; Longleaf Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 37.96 : Boards, S18 or 828 12’. .21.71 24.69 ee 19.61 | 3 4 Sq. E&S 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.28 Finish, All 10-20 No. icon 10-20’): ones 16’. .22.42 26.18 18&20’...... 20.68 “ 4s, 90° and 
No. 2, i cove 20 BaBetter Rough: no oe a ae 18&20’..24.68 29.20 | 2x 6”, 10’...... 15.38 under: 
ee sete’... 0608 1x6” ........ 41.31 Oe 49.04 | 2x 6”, 10’..17.71 21.09 12’...... 15.53 8” ooo eels. 28.49 
igre denen In8” a. .sees 43.25 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’..18.06 .... 16’...... 16.48 PF casdive 41.90 
yer o. anes aN 1x5 and 10”.. 46.25 1x3” | teeeeeee = + 308 Cees eer ; Plaster Lath 
"F.G.— og Men LBL, wecssen , ; 18430’...... 17.23 r 
Bebtr, 10-20’... 36.63 ARIAT ee eeeee 64.25 1x12” .....°. 24:70 18&20’..21.79 24.82 | : rieagd a 
No. 1, 10-20’... 32.00 | B&Better Surfaced: No. 3 (all 6-20"): ., | 2x 8”, 10°..20.15 .... | 2% 8”, 10’...... 17.00 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.71 
No. 2, 10-20’... 21.19 OE se. ook 42.31 wy ey 12’. .19.84 25.75 te 17.73 Byrkit Lath 
Ceiling ees 43.60 SHON” ssvccus 15.06 16’. .21.14 25.10 16’...... 18.18 | 4 and 6’....... 12.00 
% x4", 10-20"— ae Eee 44.14 Shiplap SORES". -SE.58 BOON 18&20’...... 18.77 | 8 and 10’...... 13.59 
B&Btr ... 27.68 1x5 and 10”.. 48.31 | 1 (all 10-20" 2x10", 10°..36.05 ..-- | 3216”, 187...... 19.00 | 12’ and longer.. 12.55 
No.1 .....-... 37.00 | 1229" ....... 60.75 | Sxg" ”* 30.00 1s . ee 16’ 19.00 
oe RRR 16.77 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 62.00 2 (10-20"): 16’. .25.23 29.06 1s030°...._. 19.85 ee 
Partition 5/4x5, 10812". 73.86 | 9x8" 0... 17.56 Lane <-Seee Seer ye (All 1x4 & 6”): 
6/4 & 8/4x4,. eae 22°: 18,29 | 2x12”, 10’..28.33 .... | 2x12”, 12’...... 22.50 | pentr. 9 and 
1x4"— eer 55.00 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 12°. 30.01. 37.00 | 16’ 23.06 ay 
OS ey Pre 37.50 6/4) &  8/4x5, EPS 14.64 16’. .29.50 42.00 patna tig __ A ae ee 40.17 
2 eee: 33.25 0&12” .... 75.00 sc ccaks 14.03 18&20’, .33.95 44.00 | 10687 5.6000 27.13 10 and 20’... 36.31 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period June 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
asa Gg eb now ate lal Gist dk eam We oidedis $43.60 
Ns Sac Bak keene 0 ete Bic tr ah we a renner mero he 27.65 
SR. Shs. n'a & Se ages SGhkeare. ate ee enone 20.15 
ER Sar re Se aren, ta AY 17.50 
vo. No. 2 
wo No. 1 box box 
i le nre re” .30 nics a 
eer ree. 12:90 pees ey 
2 eee 44.70 $34.55 $24.65 $16.60 
lle er 46.00 ee ae en 
ee 44.00 34.80 25.70 20.40 
ee kw e ms 48.65 36.50 26.10 21.25 
MT - na hcnis's ata 61.75 40.60 28.00 21.05 
Edge, B&better— 
GP oe ere ae ee ee ee ee $47.00 
| OSES Sent = LE ARE EE PERI GAT 61.65 
ME .csaptensbvreccenkh ale vada abate te 66.70 
ET in ne at lane cite Ad th: Siete eget Woe BA 50.80 
Bark Strips— 
NN kc ad's «oie nde toca, anachenk te ec $27.25 
thi de 3 5 yas gan dese Gee hake ain eariaoe ta 14.00 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
oo Err $39.90 $38.40 
No. 1 common, j#” ...... 35.90 34.80 
No. 2 common, }%” ...... 26.10 24.75 
254” 3% ” 
mebettor, 268s os cssvcacns 39.50 38.85 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.10 
Box bark strips, dressed...... eee ere 15.40 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
lx 6” pdt eek ee apenas emadaae $25.50 $14.75 
SS a SEs, eo: 27.20 15.50 
1x10” ree a eee 25.90 15.25 
re a eee 17.15 


*F. o. b. Macon. Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. M . | man Wis., prices: 
No, 1 Hemlock Boards, S 1s— 





. 8’ 10,12 & 14’ _ 16” 

ey eee .+++$25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
NG Sexegennearnees :°29.00 "30.00 81.50 
SE Aeuneawewraea : 80.00 81.00 82.50 
ME accccedssueseas . 32.50 83.50 35.00 
cl 3.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or fi i d 
eslens on Pp ?, Eo ng, add 60 cents to 


No. 1 Hemlock = slislE— 


oo 8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
on 4” + ++$30.00 $30. 00 $30.00 $38. 88 $31.00 
= 6” +++ 28.00 9.00 29.00 31.00 
<2 - 29.00 30:00 30. 30:00 $1.00 
; 0” ... 29.00 382.00 33.00 33.00 2.00 
x12 29.00 33.00 33.00 88.00 33.00 


For No. 
of No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.60 from price 








Portland, Ore., July 16. ollowing f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, July 16. Reports of prices shown 
on §$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 





price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $46.56 $42.73 $50.04 $70.55 
D selects RL..... 25,08 26.82 30.86 53.71 
No. 1 com. AL.... 34.17 33.50 33.50 44.17 
No. 2 com, AL.... 22.38 21.17 21.63 26.89 
No. 3 com, AL.... 16.17 17.09 16.67 16.89 


SELECTS, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$54.41 D select RL...$44.68 
Bes, es SP Sk ce ccne het ieskcctes 31.94 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL........... 12.01 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
D selects RIi..... $40.83 $41.50 $51.42 $82.00 
No. 1 com. AL.... 41.11 48.86 52.29 73.57 
No. 2 com. AL.... 33.17 33.24 33.19 41.59 
No. 3 com. AL.... 23.20 23.32 22.62 27.61 


SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 aNpD 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
DD’ BOTOOES. TEE as oinie's oinied C4 ons Gap onO 24 $76.00 
Larch and Fir 


No. 1 dimension, 2x 6” 16’..........+> $14.95 


No. f dimension, 2x10” 16’.........+-- 16.75 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL.....-.-- 40.50 
Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6” RL..... 29.75 





Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended July 12: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........... $62.25 $61.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better........... 39.50 37.75 
SE ik so. + ake a 31.25 
Brahe series se rereves 22.50 
Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1&6”............ $37.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Wintel, “TEGRIS”, TCOOE ccsvccceseces $58.75 
Cass.aml Bee, BEERS icc ccetzteccden 61.75 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under. 43% 
1%” and over.. 34% 
Shiplap 
Pitta, AmE",. NO. . Zecrcccrnseverserve ves $17.25 
Dimension 
Ma. 1, Sm: O7, F4- am 10 one cc cciegcieg $18.00 
SS ae ar |S Sere eee 
Mo. 3, Ex 4", 14- and 20’. v2260.¢ ee ee 18.50 
Lath ee 
No: 2, Mek SY ccs vevececowcesclcvces $ 2.35 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white aprece boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— ” ” g” ” 12 
mage 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
0.1 
btr.,* 6-16". 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No. 1, 6-16’., 45.00 49.00 48.00 
No. 2, 8-16".. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
. 4, 4-20’. 0.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 


. $66.00 oes: 00 $72. 00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr, 6-16". 60.00 62.00 5.00 75.00 
No. rrr 58.00 60.00 63 00 ~=73.00 

For 5786/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8- ~~. gy $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. a §- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add re 4. 

§Furnished ~ Rang ‘available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add a for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2, $6.45. 


Dé&btr., 6-16’ . 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmeRICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., July 15.—F.. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, July 11, 12 and 14, di- 
rect only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


oe sactneen $37.00 $36.75 $25.25 
ae -sesene ts np 35.00 
Sean” «swe 40.00 
Flat Grain Plooring 
a évaveaee ‘ 20.50 17.50 
ca” etebonns ‘ 25.75 26.25 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ae aswerses itete sta’ ‘ $14.50 
Ceiling 
>< re 20.25 17.00 
: wtiwacea i 20.25 15.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Peer meee 24.00 23.00 
an, eevakheas —— 24.75 24.00 ent 
an esabas aed mn ies nae ‘ 14.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
POON on cctadeinves $33.25 $39.50 $51.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
i? Saree $14.00 $15.25 $15.75 $13.75 
Og a 9.50 8.50 9.75 10.50 
ee. Beravee ds 6.25 5.50 5.50 * 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$14.25 $14.50 $15.50 $16.25 $16.00 .... .... 
6”. 13.00 13.25 14.50 15.25 15.00 $17.00 $18.0 
8”. 13.50 13.25 14.50 14.75 15.25 17.50 20.25 
10”. 14.00 14.50 15.25 15.75 16.00 18.50 21.50 
12”. 14.75 14.50 15.75 16.00 16.25 17.75 20.50 
2x4”, 8’, $14.00; 10’, $14.75; 2x6”, 10’, $13.00 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a Re aretis $9.00 $7.50 $10.25 $9.00 $11.00 
a ae 5.00 5.50 Pye shasta mar 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $17.50 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough...........e¢. 15.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 17.00 
Fir Lath 
2 a sg ad eso woman eid $2.25 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Ee Lakiin meal th ie aee wie saab endnda $31.00 
Se. dewke a bcGbhie Za eeailee cesses bidcead 32.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 12.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
MO, Gls bcccceatecsssucovd $1.75 2.35 
es in me kin ined ch que k 1.95 2.20 
Re eae eens > 2.40@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............- 2.75 2.95 
CD wpidge scat anddwas bode 3.60 4.25 
NS ‘ete 6 ain ork ana duTaaie dentin acelin Bd 7.25 8.00 
RE, We O° vetuecdavackecuas 2.40 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


ee dee GS, . «dick deinned cceee $1.70@1.85 


Extra clears ......... 1.90@2.20 1.95 @2.30 
i Ge sséeceseus 2.60@ 3.25 2.70@3.25 
NS hha Sa a ok ee wn 3.00 

WOPSOCCIONS .cccccceses 3.75@4.25 4.10@4.25 
I sie divas gah i dt aie aria 8.00@8.50 


Dimensions, 6/2, 5”... 2.40@2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Onan ek ce Keen deme $1.75 @1.85 
Bxtra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............. 2.20@2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............. 2.75 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... . 3.50 
DD. tees hukdibeek he weed neces 3.75 @4.25 
DE : schand Mobb decom ddee oeed «++ 7.540@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 


cars cedar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2..... $1.05@1.26 $1.00@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20@1.50 10@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.55 @2.00 1.65 @ 2.00 
i.e Snckdccactes 5.25@5.50 5.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25@ 2.50 2.25@2.50 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/2... csscccccccces ences cQaeee 
 Gentn OFbd os 6b8 vas ccnecdceed es 200 
Common clears ........ phe vese-caieh 1.60@ 2.00 
RPT COT Tr aténece ae 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
DE i wvs ckbde deeds cekanGahs wide eb -.. $3.00 
ES” Wy oe Se ob aves Fes CHOC eR ACE CR ES 3.75 
PY cetdesietrwendsbesbedeawtucds 4.00 
EE an Gb eb eee ae sone ee sabes 46u ee eaee 8.25 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., July 12.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on cotrmmons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended July 8: 


California White Pine 





No. 1&2- ea or ™,? 

i = CIF. sel. sel. . 
wae — . .$61.90 $59.45 $43.20 $30.85 
peers 59.75 58.50 44.70 45.10 
Cle  sceew ees v% 59.85 48.55 37.00 44.45 
OS 2k tveedaes 68.95 59.75 41.00 66.40 

lifornia Sugar Pine 

Peer 3 93.75 80.95 64.60 41.25 
SS are 86.60 73.85 57.50 57.90 
ae ee 86.70 64.70 47.70 50.35 
ee sea vancovas 97.20 78.60 66.75 73.80 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common. ..$23.35 Com— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.95 6” $23.75 $18.55 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 20.50 OP ice See shea 
Panel, C&better 10" .nc0 Bee 24.95 

A” BO. v2cKe 57.50 - yo” 27.40 17.10 

Sugar Fine Shop Box— 
Inch common.. 30.70 N 1 $19.00 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 40.20 cos hfe edad . 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 40.30 Bev. Siding, %*%x6”— 

White Fir B&better ....$35.05 
No. 3&better, c “eee eeeeenee 31.30 
waxes? “aie 19.50 Lath— 

0. & Yr, men, 7 vd 
1% xa.w..... _No. © vcucaets $ 1.75 
Australian No. 1 om 
Mixed sine aia 1024" .....% $19.55 
ZA.Wewccses o 
‘4 =u.7....... 53.60 Douging Fie 
ie « ae 53.60 C&better ...... $39.80 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
43x2%” 33x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
lst qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 66.00 
lst pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pln. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
Srd wht. ....0. 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
SrG we .ccccs 47.00 46.00 365.00 34.00 
Pee seectes 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 
%x2” %x1\%” 
Ist qtd. wht...... puthteen we ----$98.50 $98.50 
eo eS eee panic a dice «++ 96.50 96.50 
2nd qtd. wht...... ceccccccccccse Tee TESS 
ee Se ee eee socccccccce Came TEE 
es S| ae veeeteusee 73.50 73.50 
De Sl Ed eccecacnuner eee res - 68.50 68.50 
Bnd pin. Wt... cccvece Sicccnsees Ce Cee 
ee Mh Sk cseennnens nenieons 63.50 63.50 
fee teins Weuee - 44.50 41.50 
ee Or be wdsese Secnueaces scoveee e| COG 
POUNG. 6% cacssecdoavds éavceoces See 86S 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple seevtne, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended July 12: 


First Second 
SEER.” Gas weds owe are $84.55 $72.05 





Third 
$47.45 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





FAS No.1 &sel. 


OSE cvstecrdsdieasdssenes $115.00 $ 90.00 
B/E ccccccccccccccccsces 120.00 95.00 
C/G cvccvecccocssvscocees 125.00 100.00 
BIG ccvererescosocconves 130.00 105.00 
WG/E ncvcccccccccccecs oe 150.00 125.00 
UB/4 ccccccccccccccces «++ 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumsBerMan] 
Portland, Ore., July 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
oo) eee 4/4 ...$27.00@32.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 31.00@33.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
x4” ......-$25.00 
%x6”", Flat gr. 27.50 

Vert. gr. 28.50 


8/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
ee 3.00 
Green box 16.00@18.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 $ 22.99 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.99 


6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.99 

8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.9 
BircH— 

4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.99 

5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 50.00 36.00 21.00 

6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 58.00 38.00 21,09 

8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 70.00 45.00 23.09 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 obi 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 BY 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 vece outs 

3/4 ... 176.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 

5/8 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73, 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war, 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr, 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MaPpLE— 


4/4... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
Bs4 .0> Tee 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr Etm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
. eee 55.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
a ee ay ee 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
Sa ee 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
ES 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
se eee 80.00 65.00 40.00 aten 
SE dani wee ae 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 80.00 ane 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 .. 85.00 . 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 62.00 oes 
23/4. .-- 13550 inlet 95.00 67.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eves 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 5665.00 eves 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. i. 362: eft $78, or on grades, FAS, $33: 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 655.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 


Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 15.00 


5/4... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 seeks 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 62.00 owas 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 136.00 iwe'e ealee 
Harp MAPLE RovuGH F.LoorRInG STockK— 

No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. $25.00 

nv ali amie tin nas oa ae en r 
Hr daavabee secceéccocss Cee > fe 
BM: tadavececéednebicdes bb0e 38.00 28.00 
— No. 2 and 

better 


RS. cccumphacdssedenhsedsceseenees scene 
6/4 ... 


eee eee ree eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 47.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30: 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended July 8, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 oy 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
vuM— 

a FAS.. 90.75 @ 100.50 94. abana 76 = a 60.00 64.50 oa a ai sell gs i a i er ta Oe 
No. 1&sel. B2.50@ 53.50 59.5 25@ ; Pin. FAS... 64.25@ 72.75 77.25 82.25 3. 90@ 95.50 
No. 2 .--- 82.80 arene reese é- recat es dR aD OU BOE SEED GOED cesccccivcce seenecsesecs 

Pin. | "asd | rn \ eenrbenens ieee PO RR RC Ra 38.75 50. ie 
No.2. SPREE pknsedvecdet seseecp neous poke tae Pig oo. aie 

= ADS wes 
“ a FAS er ee ee ore eee ee 61.00 68.00 Saps & sel. 51. 25@ 54.00 

ag at? Rh Sa ere 41.75 44.50@ 55.00 No. 1&sel. 49.2 

Pin. FAS... 46.00@ 50.00 ............ 60.50@ 65.00 No. 1 com, 41. 26 
No. 1&sel. 39.50@ 42.50 40. 00@ 47.00 43. 50@ 49.00 45.50@ 51.00 No. 2-A... 29. 
No. 3 co++ 26.25@ 26.25 ......+.e00e 25.7 panto Ceiba No. 2-B... 27. 60@ 30.50 

a OO i | Ng ll gl aR IT? wre 
td. FAS.. i S6ARseneerss, geesceeensis sv 908 ner eeny Pln. FAS... 89.50@ 90.00 104. 90@ 109. 50 112. 30 92.50@112.00 

No. i&sel. $7. 60 40.25 yr creeresesce o Reavers beat: gp ae! OO eh eee ee ee v4 poaeen 
€ gee ES tae Soe nee 


No. 3 .... 24.75 


No, 2 .... 33.50@ 33.75 


eee eee ere see ee eeseeesese 





a tpl ae ee Be! ee Aa otk top) 
. No, 1 = 
= a oer 40,00 ect he I. « Gincakbtecia with <Maeteke: GR: oe ee 
No. 2 2e-- 28.25@ 29.00 .....ceeescee ceeccecevees veseoev ene Corronwoop— 
Saiiien Dr. < cccayce” ecaenaetepah Eocrecemmata 
“a et 126, a. shale SG ns 6 SEY OCs ccenacesne  Kevdnapetcrel “iucescouaaed 
a FAS... 36.50@ 88.00 1 Basswoop— net 
No. 1&sel. Het 57.50 82.25@ oan "36.280 70.25 aL Is@ 84,75 DPR wkes ss waccdacevéen, BE”) | 6S lf) hie SA ta 
Bae, 3 scce 40.25@ 42.25 osewe eens ie ssenene oe oee ecoeersessesee WILLOw— 
a © aca caeeens SGoe SoedERSeTeDe Sheneee av ove 29.00 i a a lt cad iin ee ee Ce ee Pere “a. 
D OAK— MaGNnoLia— 
“— BQ. CAGZO 2. ccccccccce cevcccccvcrs covvcccces .. 54.00 Ge act > « ol AP Fav ibed os bo of cn Gwa sa keer ie batan ree 
CHESTNUT— EDAR 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS wan fikse.. 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@ 105 FIR, SPRUCE, C 
No. 1 com. 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 NEW YORK, July 15.—Douglas fir lumber 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—Average whole- No. 3 com. ... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 continues to move in unsatisfactory volume, 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- was gy 30@ 33 @ 31 ae 46 with competition extremely keen. Quoted 
yalachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 1 & btr. ad. ; > prices have not been altered for several 
: wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 weeks, but purchasers have little trouble in 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— Portas— obtaining concessions. The harbor situation 
ores 100@105 120@125 130@135 Panel & No. 1, is fairly satisfactory and there is little if 
No. 1 com.&sel. 55@ 60 65@ 70 78@ 8&3 13” & wdr..140 150 160 any distress lumber anywhere about. Whole- 
No. 2 com. 38@ 40 46@ 48 54@ 56 ere 100@105 115@120 125@130  salers report that yards have eased off in 
No. 3 com. 26@ 28 28@ 30 28@ 30 Saps & sel 75@ 85@ 90 100@105 their buying, after a short period of fair 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 eG L. taka en os 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 activity 
eS ar 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 J 
PLAIN RED OAK— sui: eubiieiie oR = Agape: 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 DOUGLAS FIR 
FAS ee 90@ 95 11 MAPLE— - 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 53 57@ 60 62@ 66 7 PR 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 Se er ore oe eae 
No. 2 com. 36@ 38 38@ 40. 40@ 45 No. 1 com.asel. 50@ 55. 65@ 70 739 75 “Tere apparently is at a/ standstill, as tar as 
No. 3 com. ... 26@ 28 29@ 32 30@ 32 No. 2 com. ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 change is concerned. As has been the case 





This Week's Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 16.—Distributers of north- 
ern pine have little of change to report, stat- 
ing merely that it is a question of waiting, as 
is the market situation in most other woods. 
Prices are about the same. All classes of con- 
sumers are taking some, but there is no snap 
to the market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 15.—The northern 
pire trade is not at all active with most deal- 
ers, so they are not making much addition to 
stocks. Building is stow, and so is yard trade. 
Industrial plant buying is not up to what it 
sometimes is at this season, but there is a 
pretty fair amount of low grade stock wanted 
for crating purposes. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—Current business 
in eastern spruce dimension is quite moderate, 
and the market can not be described as firm. 
The usual base price for frame schedules is 
$39, but easy orders can be placed for $1 less. 
Production has been resumed at Portage Lake, 
entailing a substantial increase in offerings. 
Request for random lengths continues quiet. 
There are few orders for scantling, although 
it is offered freely at $29. Offerings of dry 
boards are light, but demand is so quiet that 
quotations are barely steady. The lath trade 
is just about stagnant, and prices are more 
or less demoralized. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 16.—Hardwood distributers 
generally seem to have a brighter outlook on 
the market this week than for some time past, 
especially 
horthern woods. 


those lumbermen who deal in the 
No significant price changes 


were made in the new list issued by the 
northern mills. Inquiry is reported somewhat 
heavier. One of the most promising indica- 
tions is the issuance of numerous reports that 
the buying at the summer market of the Amer- 
can Furniture Mart, here in Chicago, is con- 
siderably heavier than the furniture manu- 
facturers anticipated, with the probable result 


that more furniture lumber will be in demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—Though in 
some instances, especially in the case of 
small-mill stock, buyers are in control of the 
markets, in the main the larger southern 
producers are holding their prices firm. More 
demand is reported for plain white oak, 
lower grades of poplar and sap gum, par- 
ticularly for furniture factories and the 
panel trade. Automobile factory orders were 
very few. Ash continues dull. 





BUFFALA, N. Y., July 15.—The hardwood 
demand is light, owing to the season, buyers 
planning not to place orders until after vaca- 
tions. In a few cases industrial concerns are 
running actively, but many are on short time, 
and some have been shut down for the last 
week or two for inventory. Prices are in most 
cases easy, Sap gum being especially so. A 
comparison with hardwood prices of a year 
ago is reported to show a drop of $2 to $3 
in better grades, and two or three. times as 
much in some common items. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 14.—The week’s hard- 
wood sales showed a marked increase over 
those of the preceding week, but it would 
take a confirmed optimist to see signs of 
steady improvement. Prices had a very 
slight upward trend during the week’s trad- 
ing. 


for weeks, orders are small and infrequent, 
and there is the keenest of competition. Most 
of the lumbermen report, however, that there 
is little tendency for the price to drop any 
lower, because of the low production sched- 
ules being maintained at the West Coast mills. 
Retailers’ and industrials’ stocks are known to 
be unprecedentedly low, and sure to cause a 
rush of orders when the expected reviving of 
business comes. 








KANSAS CITY, MO., July 15.—Douglas de- 
mand has picked up a little, mostly that from 
line yards and independent country retailers. 
City demand is slow and industrial demand is 
dull. Prices continue very weak. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—Specialists in 
the Coast-to-Coast lumber trade report very 
little unsolicited business this month in 
Douglas fir, but current business is certainly 
not so dull as is sometimes represented. A 
retailer here can buy fir c. i. f. around $10.25@ 
10.50 less than quotations on Page 11% of 
Atlantic coast differentials. Wholesalers who 
want a reasonable profit ask c. i. f.: No. 1 
common boards, $23; No. 2, $21, and No. 3, 
$16. The freight rate situation is unchanged, 
conference lines quoting $11, and independents 
accepting $1 or so less. 





BALTIMORE, MD., July 14.—The demand 
for Douglas fir is about as large as could be 
expected under the circumstances, present 
construction being of.large buildings that 
do not require a large proportion of wood, 
There has been no indication of an improve- 
ment in prices. With the competition among 
rival fir distributers keen, the counter-bid- 
ding of southern pine to be met, the result 
is some low quotations. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, July 16.—Country yards in Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Illinois, especially, con- 
tinue to demand northern hemlock in fair 
quantities, and the prices remain firm at $5 
off the Broughton list, 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—Some nice 
clipped hemlock boards have recently been 
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Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 






















Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


\ Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply 


Let us prove it. 





MANISTIQUE,MICH IGAN. 





offered at $29. Stocks of eastern and northern 
hemlock in first hands are quite moderate, but 
demand is so light that some sellers are be- 
coming very urgent. Random hemlock boards 
are $28@29. Some moderate sized orders are 
being placed for western hemlock, now offered 
for mill shipment at $12.25@12.50 off quota- 
tions on Page 11% of Atlantic coast differ- 
entials. 


NEW YORK, July 15.—Hemlock prices re- 
main as they have been for some time, in 
the face of light demand. Retailers are 
selling in small quantities to regular patrons, 
and are buying accordingly. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—Small lots of 
factory lumber, finish items and siding are 
being bought this week. A fair lot of FAS 
tank cypress is also being moved, as well as 
other industrial items. Sales of low grades 
are off, and there is little inquiry. Prices are 
showing signs of recovery as loan money be- 
comes easier and home building improves. 








BALTIMORE, MD., July 14.—According to 
some of the cypress producers, this wood, 
though affected by the prevailing quiet to 
some extent, shows a measure of firmness 
when it comes to prices, with Florida and 
Gulf stocks resisting efforts to bring about 
recessions. In fact there are indications of 
a stiffening under the influence of an in- 
creasing demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 14.—No cypress sales 
of any size were reported during the week. 
Dealers seem to have tired of cutting prices, 
and buyers are not in the mood to make 
reasonable offers. So hand to mouth trading 
prevails in cypress. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 16.—This market continues 
slow for western pines, with neither retail 
yards nor industrial plants showing any lively 
interest. There is a steady movement of lum- 
ber in practically all items, but the orders 
are for the most part small and scattered, and 


each buyer is blessed with plenty of sources 
of material. Prices show little or no change. 





NEW YORK, July 15.—Idaho and Pondosa 
pine prices are weak, though mills are not 
offering much lumber and wholesalers have 
only light stocks of leading grades. Prices 
have eased off somewhat in the last week. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., July 15.—California 
shop is in very light demand and prices are 
about $3 lower than they were a month ago. 
Orders from retailers are limited to actual 
necessities. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 15.—The demand for 
the western pines continues slow, and buyers 
are keeping down their stocks. While must 
items are in ample supply, there is some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining special items, because of 
the curtailed production. Wholesalers are 
sometimes being blamed for not filling their 
orders promptly. Often they do not have the 
stock on hand. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 16.—With the 
trades still inactive, the local market for 
southern pine continues dormant. The most 
popular sport among the millmen and whole- 
salers and commission men is guessing how 
long it will last. Industrial demand, too, is 
slow, and because of the lack of freight load- 
ings the railroads seem hesitant about choos- 
ing this particular time to build the new cars 
they need. Prices have changed but little, 
except in isolated cases of distressed ship- 
ments, transit cars on demurrage perhaps, 
which are being offered at near give-away 
prices. 


building 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—Current demand 
for southern pine leaves a good deal to be 
desired. There have been no decided changes 
in prices since June. Roofers continue weak 
and unsettled. The top price for 8-inch kiln 
dried roofers is $27.50, and even $24 is some- 
times shaded for air dried. The top price for 
B&better 34-inch partition is $46.50, and some 
sellers will accept $42. Flooring is dull, but 
quotations on longleaf are fairly well main- 





tained, while some shortleaf flooring is offereg 
cheap, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—Wholesalers 
are united in the opinion that the corner 
has been turned in southern pine. Inquiry 
is improved this week, and the genera] 
undertone of prices is stronger, though they 
show little change. Home building is pick. 
ing up, and small lots of common are moving. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 15.—Demand for 
southern pine was a little more active last 
week, ‘but the total is below mill production, 
and prices remain soft. Texas, Oklahoma and 
southern Missouri continue to furnish the 
most active demand, but recently there has 
been a larger call for flooring by eastern yards. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 14.—In order to find 
any improvement in both prices and volume 
of business in the southern pine trade here, 
one would have to look very closely, but 
there is general expectation that there wil] 
be a gain in volume and prices in the near 
future. 


NEW YORK, July 
are not offering a great amount of lumber, 
but apparently there are sufficient stocks to 
supply all needs, and sellers are seriously 
handicapped by competition. Yards have 
meager assortments. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 

NEW YORK, July 15.—Lath prices are not 
very firm at $4.50@4.75 for water shipments, 
and 25 cents added for rail. Wholesalers are 
not receiving large shipments, but are 
plentifully supplied. <All leading West Coast 
grades of shingles are abundant, and they 
are selling irregularly. 








KANSAS CITY, MO., July 15.—Country de- 
mand for shingles shows signs of picking up, 
but city demand is slack, and prices continue 
under $2 for clears in spite of the curtailed 
supply. Lath demand remains slow. Cedar 
siding is dull. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—The clapboard 
trade is dull and prices are too low to be at 
all satisfactory to producers. Retail yards 
are carrying light stocks, but selling few 
clapboards. Quotations on eastern spruce and 
native white pine clapboards have lately be- 
come a bit soft. West Coast clapboards are 
offered at bargain prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 15.—The boxboard 
market is dull and prices are unsatisfactory 
to producers. Consumption of box lumber has 
been below normal. Stocks of boxboards in 
first hands are lighter than they were at this 
time one year ago, but curtailment of produc- 
tion has not yet been sufficiently radical to 
offset the slump in consumption. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are offered at 
$23@25 for log run. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


Phillip Bruce Thompson. Another son, two 
daughters and a brother survive. 


CLAIR H. REYNOLDS, president of the 
Cc. H. Reynolds Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
died on June 10 at the age of 47 after an ill- 
ness of six weeks. Mr. Reynolds was born at 
Ionia, Mich., and had been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Detroit for 25 years. He was presi- 
dent of the Northern Lumber & Coal Co, and 
the Tireman Avenue Lumber Co., the H. V. 
Kennedy Lumber and was interested in the 
May Lumber Co. of Bay City. The C. H. 
Reynolds Lumber Co., wholesale, had been in 
operation about a year and a half. Mr. 
Reynolds was an enthusiastic hunter and 
sportsman, founder of the Michigan Pointer 
and Setter Club and an official of the Michigan 
Field Trail Club. He was a member of Pales- 
tine Lodge, Michigan Consistory and Moslem 
Shrine and of the Michigan Old Guard Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


FRANK C. LAIRD, aged 75, a pioneer lum- 
berman, died at his home in Minneapolis July 
8. Mr. Laird was associated with his father 
and the late Capt. John Martin in the lumber 
business at Mission Creek, Minn., up to the 
time of the Hinckley fire. Later he was as- 
sociated with James and Joseph Nolan of St. 
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sul in operating a sawmill at Skibo, Minn. 
He retired in 1918 and traveled extensively, 
spending his winters in California. Mr. Laird 
was a life member of the Masonic order, was 
a Shriner and a member of the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. Born in Vermont in 1855, Mr. 
Laird went to Minneapolis in 1882. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, a sister, and 
two brothers. 


HARRISON FLETCHER, pioneer Ottumwa, 
Iowa, lumberman, died July 9 in St. Joseph’s 
hospital, Ottumwa, after a lingering illness at 
the age of 80. He was born June 30, 1850, in 
Vinton County, Ohio, served in the Civil war 
as a member of the 149th Ohio infantry, en- 
listing at the age of 14 and after close of the 
war went west. He had been in the lumber 
pusiness in Ottumwa 39 years. He was promi- 
nent in the Masonic Lodge, commandery, con- 
sistory and Shrine. Four daughters and three 
sons survive. 


w. A. FORBES, for the past 53 years en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business at Caro, 
Mich., died at his home there on June 28, after 
being in poor health for about three years. 
He was 78 years old. Mr. Forbes had been an 
active member of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association for thirteen years. A 
widow and three sons survive him. 





News Letters 


(Continuec from Page 75) 
more than 180 men on July 16, according to 
word received here today. 

The present unsatisfactory condition of the 
lumber market is the reason for a cut of 10 
percent in wages of all employees of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Weed, according 
to word received here today. The mills will 
be kept in operation, however, so that all but 
a small number of employees will be kept at 
work. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has filed a complaint with the California 
railroad commission against the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., alleging that the defendant company 
collected excessive rates for the transportation 
of rough sawn ties from Susanville, Calif., to 
Westwood Junction, and asking a reduction 
and reparation. 

The Department of Justice in San Francisco 
today summoned Charles Sanborn, Marin 
County agricultural commissioner, in the case 
of the Government against the Sugar Pine In- 
vestment Co., which dates back to 1902. The 
ease will be heard at Eureka on July 21. The 
case involves title to some 6,000 acres of val- 
uable timber land. Mr. Sanborn was employed 
as a lumberman in the district in question 
some 28 years ago, and in him the Government 
believes it has a valuable witness. 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 16.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been rather slow, but it is recovering. 
Everything ordered is wanted shipped imme- 
diately. Buyers are still afraid of the trend 
of the market, and if they felt sure that 
prices had hit bottom, there is no doubt that 
their purchases would be much larger. North 
Carolina pine prices have gone low enough 
to force many mills, large and small to sus- 
pend operations entirely for an _ indefinite 
period, but some small mills are still oper- 
ating and must have money, and for this 
reason they have to sacrifice their lumber. 
Total production is at a very small figure, 
but mills now down have quite a bit of stock 
to sell. Some are holding firm on price, while 
others have been a little weak-kneed. 

More interest has been taken in edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better band sawn, and in good cir- 
cular sawn edge and stock widths mixed. Ne- 
cessity still rules the buying. The yards are 
buying very little edge 4/4 No. 3 or No. 3 
stock widths. They can buy No. 2 and better 
air dried cheaper now than mills are asking 
for No. 3 kiln dried. There has been an im- 
provement in demand for No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths. New England is buying more 
stock, though shipment is being deferred a 
little. The price of stock widths is holding 
firm. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have 
also been moving better, particularly 10- and 
12-inch, and there is still a pretty good de- 
mand for 6/4 x 5- and 6-inch. The rest of 
the good rough lumber items are very quiet. 

The box mills have been buying more lum- 
ber, but are insistent on stock being well 
manufactured, bright, and of a good average 














Jimmie Wealherbesl says:— 


""Cihere’s many a 
Home> Owner 


lives in a House built in the 
Days of the Horse and Buggy” 


ET the WEATHERBEST salesman tell you of 
our new co-operative plan to help you sell 


modernizing jobs. 


To save time, pick out a home growing old 
whose exterior can be improved and whose owner 
can afford to spend a few hundred dollars to do 
it now. Send us a kodak or any picture of the 
house and let us render a modernizing sketch 
without obligation. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading ‘Centers 
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: — 
Only Thru Retail i ) 
Lumber Dealers AW = \" i a4 
For ROOFS AND SIDE-Waur rw 
width. Several large blocks of good kiln dried the great consuming territory. Air dried 
41/4 edge box rough, to average about eight roofers are still sluggish and weak. Many 


feet a piece, have been bought at $19 f. o. b. 
ears Norfolk, and some 10-inch has been 
bought at $21—very low prices. There have 
been some inquiries out for air dried edge 
box rough, also dressed and resawn, but or- 
ders have been slow in developing. Box men 
do not seem to be interested in any stock 
widths right now except 10-inch. The yards 
are buying some 12-, and a few 4-inch. Prices 
of rough stock box have hit bottom, but 
dressed and resawn prices are a little weak, 
for they did not slump with the rough prices 
at the beginning. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, is 
quiet, as are 4/4 box bark strips. 

Planing mills have been finding the market 
exceptionally quiet. Competition from other 
woods is very keen. Florida mills are under- 
bidding North Carolina pine mills in flooring, 
and then there is always the West Coast 
competition to think of in connection with 
roofers, sheathing, and other low’ grade 
dressed items. Judging from last week’s sales, 
North Carolina pine mills are adhering 
closely to their lists. Quick shipment is al- 
ways essential, and the pine mills are near 


good roofer mills are refusing to sell 6-inch 
beaded stock below $13, but roofers are being 
bought in North Carolina and South Carolina 
on a lower Georgia main line basis. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


July 14.—Not satisfied to rest on the laurels 
earned for the entertainment provided on 
the recent boat excursion, the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of St. Louis is preparing to make the an- 
nual Lumbermen’s Picnic at Wabash Club, 
Ferguson, Mo., Saturday, July 26, a bigger 
affair. The chairman of the picnic commit- 
tee, Frank J. Moore, announced today that a 
crowded day awaits all that will come. There 
will be swimming, athletics, tennis, dancing 
to music by one of St. Louis leading orches- 
tras, and card games. 

Most lumber executives are taking their 
vacations early this year. Any number of 
them have chosen July and even early June. 
They wish to be here in August in order to 
get into the swim of things as soon as busi- 
ness picks up. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Special 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 
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Wanted—Employees 

















Wanted—Employment |) 














WANTED 
yellow pine salesman for central 
Ohio territory, one who is willing to work and 
can assure results. Give references, as well as 
past experience, when replying. 

Address “H. 28,” care American Lumberman. 


KILN OPERATOR 
To dry maple last blocks and 4-foot 
consin location. Reply to VULCAN 
TION, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


An experienced 





plank; Wis- 
CORPORA- 





WANTED 


teliable and active people to sell Northern White 
Cedar Posts and Poles on commission basis we to 
invoice direct to customer. Can also handle 
mixed cars, posts, shingles, flooring, etc. 

Address “H. 37,’" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 























LARGE MANUFACTURER PONDOSA PINE 
AND FIR 


Has available territories for commission represen- 
tation. St. Louis, Birmingham, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, Portsmouth, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

| 


Address care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MAN OF GOOD CHARACTER AND 
proven ability to sell Yellow Pine, Pondosa, North- 
ern Hardwoods, Northern Pine, West Coast Woods 
for large manufacturer in Buffalo Territory. Write 
in detail sending snapshot if available. 

Address “G, 17,” care American Lumberman. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for some- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employment 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
SALESMAN OR BUYER 


20 years’ experience—practical all around common 
sense lumberman willing consider productive ad- 
vantageous proposition. Successfully represented 
large manufacturer in Chicago and suburbs 11 
years; Cleveland 4; Milwaukee, 2% and Western 
Michigan, 6 months. Previously at mills. Accus- 
tomed handling big buyers as well as small. 
Thoroughly conversant with all Southern Products, 
also Inland Empire, and West Coast—especially 
California. References unquestionable. 
Address ‘“‘W. 210,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


In retail yard. 25 years’ experience. Known to be 
good salesman and buyer. Guarantee good results. 
Will start for reasonable salary and advance when 
good results are shown. 

Address “H, 32,” care American Lumberman. 
































BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 
and sellers. A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Wanted—Employees 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR 


type yellow pine and west coast woods 
sal.sma: who has an established retail or indus- 
trial trade in Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, or 
Michigan. Commission arrangement. 

Address “H,. 18,” care American Lumberman. 




















A high 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 


For assistant to manager of city lumber and build- 
ing material yard. 


Address “H. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN 15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


In bookkeeping and accounting with large cor- 
porations desires position after July 15th. A-l 
references. Address “ACCOUNTANT,” care Ameri- 
ean Lumberman. 


OPPORTUNITY 4 


For some growing and progressive retail lumber 7 
yard to secure the services of lumber yard execu. 
tive, thirty years of age, six footer, married. Uni- 
versity education, ten years’ experience. Now em.) 
ployed with large chain of yards but not satisfied | 
with prospects, 4 


Address “H. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SITUATION 


Can do most anything in the lumber industry re. 
quiring an executive or semi executive. Have | 
practical experience in the retail and wholesale 
lumber business. Am expert technician in admin. ~ 
istrative trade association or merger activities, 7 
Best references. 

Address “H. 21,” care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER RETAIL YARD 


Retail lumber, building supplies and coal. Expe- 
rienced in country and city yards. Thoroughly 
experienced in retail management, purch 
credits, collections and _ sales. Age thirty-four, 
married, reliable and industrious. Employed at 
present but want to change. 
Address “H. 23,” care American Lumberman, 


POSITION 


As Retail Lumber Yard manager or purchase and 
sales manager by middle age widower, pleasing 
personality, strictly honest, energetic and with 
over thirty years’ experience amply qualifying him 
for position indicated. Now employed but desires 
change, any location in U. S. A. Can furnish A-1 
references. Invites correspondence. Address P, 
Cc. ROSS, P. O. Box 54, Dover, N. J 














OWING TO OUR COMPANY CUTTING OUT 


Am open for position of logging superintendent. 
Have had thorough experience, qualified for hard 
job and can give satisfaction. Know how to han- 
dle men and get results. Go any place. First 
class references. 

Address “H. 24,” care American Lumberman. 





WANT EXECUTIVE CONNECTION 
25 years in the industry. Recently 15 years with 
nationally known retailer and wholesaler in Chi- 
cago. Can furnish capital with service. 
Address “H. 25," care American Lumberman, 





SALES MANAGER, AGE 37, 
Several years experience Southern pine and Hard- 
wood desires change. A-1 references. 
Address “G. 24,” care American Lumberman. 





LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world, 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 


With fifteen years’ experience at both selling and 
promoting sales desires a position representing 
large manufacturer or wholesaler of yellow pine 
and hardwoods in middle west or southern terri- 
tory. Highest type references upon request. 
Address “G, 25,” care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER AGE 35 


Retail lumber yard open for position, ten years’ 
experience in city yard, meet all competition, 
good mixer, read blue prints; small town pre- 
ferred, 


Address “H. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
wants to cover Carolina-Virginia furniture trade 
for some good wholesaler or manufacturer. 
Straight salary or drawing account and commis- 


sion. 
“H, 8,” 


Address care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Wants connection in Chicago, Memphis, St. Louis 
or Fort Worth. Thoroughly competent to handle 
all details of lumber, millwork, sash, doors, or 
building. Might consider investment. 

Address “H. 33,’" care American Lumberman. 





ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


Wanted by young man of unusual ability, position 
with live, growing concern, as buyer, estimator, 
and assistant to the manager. 


Address “‘H. 34,” care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WANTS POSITION 


In building material office. Have had 8 years’ 

experience buying, selling, collecting and general 

office work, 
Address “H. 


20," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Executive position with lumber or building supply 
firm. Age 34. Married. Experience, 10 years 
with one firm (which helped to organize, doing 
volume of $250,000 annually), as secretary-treas- 
urer in complete charge of the accounting, credit, 
and office departments. Previous experience, 4 
years with nationally known firm of certified pub- 
lic accountants. Best references. Available 
August 1, 1930. 
Address “H, 22,” care Artmnerican Lumberman, 








WANTED BY MAN WITH 


10 years’ experience, good reference, satisfaction 
or no pay. Job running one or all of the fol- 
lowing: Planer, moulder, band resaw and filing. 
Can make anything that can be made on either 
machine, in hard or soft wood. 

Address “H. 3,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWRIGHT 


Wants a position with some sawmill concern that 

runs all year round; 20 years’ experience. Can 

furnish references; also can come at once if wanted. 
Address “‘H. 12,”" care American Lumberman. 





FOUND 


MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
Write in telling us of find- 
ing a good job which he se- 
cured by advertising in the 
WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 


LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 
What you lose when you do 

not advertise, 
NOW IS THE TIME 
ADVERTISE 








